NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASS'N 

CANNING  AAACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASS'N 

Chicago « « 1931 

DISTRIBUTION — a  subject  on 
which  depends  our  industry's  future  growth — will  be  the  key¬ 
note  topic  of  the  1931  Notional  Conners  Convention.  Every 
Conner  should  be  in  Chicago  to  attend  each  address.  Every 
Conner  should  actively  join  in  this  vital  consideration. 

With  headquarters  In  room  1 300  of  the  Stevens 
Hotels  The  American  Can  Company's  research  specialists  will 
have  spacious  quarters  in  which  to  talk  with  you  on  research 
problems.  Here,  extensive  preparations  have  been  made. 
Whether  you  have  a  particular  problem  or  not,  you'll  find  a  great 
many  things  of  interest  to  you.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

CANNERS,  board  the  train  and  start  the  trek  toward 
Chicago.  Let's  make  this  convention  a  record  one  in  attend¬ 
ance,  in  interest  and  for  the  general  good. 

AIVIERICAIM  CAIM  COIVIPAIW 

American  Can  Company  will  fake  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  Convention  on 
Thursday  Evening,  January  22nd,  at  the  Medinah  Temple. 
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BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  snbstantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


BALTIMORE  MD 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.”  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 


The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COa 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters" 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedture,  are  con^antly  chang-- 
ing.  *  ‘U.  S.  ”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 


Qhe  M0DCIRN  TIRIENI) 
in  OeSICiN..... 
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Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


J.  H.  HOFFECKER  CANNING  CO. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

FMONK 

SMYIINA.  ••  PACKED  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  "PURE  FOOD  LAW" 

Smyrna,  Delaware. 

Sepl>.  9  ,  1930 . 

Gentlemen:- 

We  are  delighted  with  onr  new  tomato  filler.  It  Is  filling  our 
cans  more  uniformly  than  any  filler  we  have  ever  used.  It  more 
nearly  aupTOaches  hand  work  than  any  filler  we  have  heretofor  used. 

It  has  not  mashed  a  single  can  and  has  given  not  only  a  more 
uniform  fill  but  a  more  satisfactory  fill  than  any  machine  we  have 
ever  used.  We  know  that  we  are  getting  a  very  much  better  yield  of 
cans  per  ton  of  tomatoes  this  year  as  compared  with  la's't".' 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  have  this  voluntary  expression, 
hence  this  letter.  truly  yours, 

WOH/r-  j.  H.  Hoffecker  Ong,  Co. 


^£>. 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  8l  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmar  db 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Prooess  Clock 
Com  &  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilizer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 


AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 


CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 
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CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiasion) 


PEA,  BEANS,  COk/V 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Cannet 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tiii  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner  s’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


UllllltlliltItllllllllUIII 


Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR 
CRTAUHRIEANO 
PRICES 


HUSKER 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Soatt 


** Quality  Has  No  Substitute^* 

THE  UNFIED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Machines 


FOR  CORN 


\  —  ■ 
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ALL  STEEL  CORN  WASHER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  ENGINEERS  will  give 

you  a  balanced  design  (or  your  entire  canning  plant. 

We  have  found  hundreds  of  canning  plants  which 
have  enough  machinery  but  the  general  layout  of  the 
plant  will  not  let  them  get  the  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Consult  Berlin  Chapman  Engineers  for  bal¬ 
anced  design. 

SELF  CLEANING  CORN  SILKER 

is  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  silking 
tines  are  cleaned  on  the  opposite  side  and 
away  from  the  good  corn,  therefore  the  silk 
is  not  dropped  back  into  the  corn  when 
cleaning.  The  silking  tines  are  cleaned  by 
a  spraying  device. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CORN 
WASHERS  have  the  distinct  feature 
of  being  self-contained,  that  is  the 
counter  shaft  is  a  part  of  the  machine. 
Washer  is  built  of  all  steel,  there  is 
no  wood  to  attract  bacteria.  Washer 
also  has  a  galvanized  iron  drain  which 
allows  the  sewerage  to  pass  from  the 
machine  at  one  point. 


SELF- CLEANING  CORN  SILKER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

.-PEW.IMfMPMAM^ 

'Dcanning\# 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

.yi  Single  Unit  orJi  Complete  Canning  Pltait' 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice.  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  1.  Judge,  Editor. 
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The  speeded  guest— As  the  old  year  took 

his  departure  he  must  have  felt  nearly  as  sad  as 
some  of  his  subjects  professed  to  feel  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  had  received  during-  the  notable  year.  So 
many  men  said  they  were  glad  to  see  1930  go,  and 
there  seemed  no  one  to  do  him  honor.  Just  now  the 
wounds  are  raw  and  smarting,  but  time  will  soften  all 
this,  and  we  may  come  to  the  day  when  we  will  look 
back  upon  1930  as — not  so  bad. 

Resolutions — “Yes,  we  make  them,  not  to  keep 
them  but  to  break  them,”  the  old  song  said;  but 
here  is  one  resolution  which,  if  you  do  not  make, 
or  if  you  make  it  and  then  break  it,  will  “break”  you  in 
this  bright  and  promising  year  of  1931. 

Quality  in  every  can!  You  cannot  ignore  it,  you 
cannot  escape  it,  you  must  face  it,  and  you  must  meet 
it  fully  and  honestly.  Other  glimpses  into  the  future, 
as  represented  by  the  new  1931,  may  hold  some  doubt 
or  uncertainty,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of 
doubt  about  the  absolute  need  and  necessity  of  quality 
for  all  canned  foods  from  now  on. 

Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  of  the  President’s  Emergency 
Committee  for  Employment,  has  just  warned  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  country  that  they  must  warn  the  people 
that  the  food  standards  of  the  country  must  not  be 
lowered  because  of  the  business  depression,  and  that 
the  need  is  not  for  conservation  but  for  wise  spending 
for  food.  If  food  standards  are  lowered,  she  warns, 
adults  will  suffer  and  children  are  likely  to  be  handi¬ 
capped  for  life.  The  choice  of  foods  to  prevent  malnu¬ 
trition  and  careful  buying  for  quality,  that’s  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  is  going  to  be  dinned  into  the  consuming 
Public’s  eves  and  ears  for  the  coming  months.  Careful 
buying  to  secure  full  value  for  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  hardly  needs  be  advocated,  for  that  is  a  com¬ 
pulsory  proceeding  with  the  great  masses  today,  and  it 
will  grow  more  pronounced  as  the  year  grows  older. 
They  are  going  to  eat,  but  they  will  denmnd  full  value 


for  their  money.  Without  further  preamble:  wherein 
will  a  poor  can  of  food  fit  in  that  schedule?  Your  job 
as  a  canner  must  stand  fully  revealed,  and  he  would  be 
a  foolish  man  who  scoffed  at  this  and  still  continued  to 
think  that  packing  for  a  price  will  win  out. 

But  this  is  not  all.  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the 
Eastern  District  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
broadcasts  every  week  a  talk  upon  “read  the  label,”  and 
his  audience  is  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds,  as 
indicated  by  additional  stations  taking  on  these  talks. 
Here  is  his  most  recent  talk,  and  you  will  find  in  it  a 
considerable  answer  to  the  much  discussed  Mapes  Law, 
or  Canners’  Bill,  and  how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  de¬ 
mand  and  sale  of  canned  foods.  Read  Mr.  Wharton’s 
radio  talk : 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  LABEL 
Canners’  Bill 

I  have  some  interesting  news  for  you  today.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  making  great 
progress  in  standardizing  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  this  means, 
so  let  me  tell  you  that  the  71st  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  passed,  and  the  President  on  July  8,  1930, 
approved,  an  amendment  commonly  known  as  the 
Mapes  Bill  or  the  Canners’  Bill,  to  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act.  This  enactment  is  intended  to 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  The  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  determine,  establish  and 
promulgate  reasonable  standards  of  quality,  condi¬ 
tion  and  or  fill  of  container  for  each  class  of  canr 
ned  foods  except  canned  milk  and  those  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  goats  which  are  sub- 
ect  to  the  Federal  meat  inspection  act.  This  does 
not  mean  standards  are  authorized  for  grades,  va¬ 
rieties,  or  species  of  a  generic  product,  but  only  for 
generic  products  themselves.  The  amendment  fur¬ 
ther  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  prescribe  and  promulgate  a  form  of 
statement  which  must  appear  in  a  plain  and  con¬ 
spicuous  manner  on  each  package  or  label  of  can- 
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ned  food  which  falls  below  the  standards  promul¬ 
gated,  which  statement  shall  indicate  that  such 
canned  food  falls  below  such  standards.  The 
enactment  of  this  amendment  to  the  food  and  drugs 
act  is  an  epoch-making  event  in  your  interest.  It 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  interest  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling.  It  signifies  that  the  consumer 
will  be  furnished  on  the  label  a  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  any  particular  item  of  canned  food  is 
above  or  below  an  established  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  I  told  you  that  this  amendment  is  known  as 
the  Canners’  Bill.  This  is  because  the  law  was 
passed  at  the  behest  and  urgence  of  the  American 
canners  themselves.  The  American  canning  indus¬ 
try  is  not  only  solidly  supporting  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  but  desires  fur¬ 
ther  to  see  in  effect  legal  requirements  for  inform¬ 
ative  branding  of  a  still  more  effective  kind. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formation 
of  the  standards  for  the  various  food  products. 
Standards  for  several  canned  products  will  be 
promulgated  shortly,  and  when  next  season’s  pack 
of  canned  foods  comes  on  the  market,  you  will  find 
on  labels  of  products  not  meeting  the  established 
standards  a  statement  indicating  that  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  below  the  United  States  standard.  The 
legend  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  fact  has  not  been 
decided  upon,  but  the  expression  “Below  United 
States  Standard”  will  likely  form  a  part  of  it. 
Isn’t  this  good  news?  Isn’t  it  good  news  that  you 
are  to  be  supplied  a  method  of  determining  wheth¬ 
er  canned  foods  are  of  standard  quality  or  not? 
Now  what  does  it  actually  mean  to  you?  It  means 
if  any  lot  of  canned  foods  is  not  properly  pre¬ 
pared  or  does  not  meet  the  standards  established 
for  quality,  then  such  products  must  be  marked  to 
show  that  they  are  below  the  United  States  stand¬ 
ard.  Heretofore  the  label  reader  has  not  had  any 
label  means  of  determining  whether  any  particular 
canned  food  is  of  standard  quality  or  sub-standard, 
tender  or  tough,  naturally  flavored  or  off  in  flavor, 
properly  filled  or  improperly  filled,  naturally  col¬ 
ored,  or  off  in  color,  and  the  like.  The  official  stand¬ 
ards  will  require  normal  color,  acceptable  degree 
of  tenderness,  normal  flavor,  etc.,  and  any  products 
not  meeting  any  of'  these  conditions  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  labeled  with  a  statement  showing  them 
to  be  below  the  United  States  standard.  This  will 
not  require  manufacturers  to  make  label  state¬ 
ments  of  the  various  degrees  of  quality,  nor  will  it 
even  require  labels  to  state  that  the  products  con¬ 
tained  are  of  standard  quality  when  such  is  the 
case,  but  it  will  require  labels  on  substandard 
products  to  plainly  designate  them  as  below  United 
States  standard.  When  products  are  labeled  to  show 
that  they  are  below  the  United  States  standard, 
this  will  not  mean  that  they  are  unfit  for  food.  It 
will  mean  that  they  are  inferior  to  standard  prod¬ 
ucts  and,  therefore,  should  sell  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Isn’t  this  a  splendid  piece  of  news  for  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Label  Reader?  You  may  begin  to  look  for  the 
declaration  on  the  products  covered  after  next 
season’s  pack  of  canned  foods  comes  on  the  market. 
If  you  find  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  sub-standard,  you  will  know  that  it  is  below 
the  established  standard.  If  you  do  not  find  such  a 
statement,  you  will  know  that  the  product  meets 
the  standard.  It  is  possible  that  manufacturers 


themselves  will  elect  to  make  affirmative  and  posi¬ 
tive  statements  of  relative  quality  on  products 
which  are  superior  to  the  standard.  I  can  visualize 
developments  from  this  beginning  which  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  consumers  a  fuller  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  more  discriminating  in  making 
their  purchases.  This  amendment  to  the  law  will 
not  cause  any  let-up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act.  Unfit  products  will  continue  to  be 
barred  from  commerce  and  denied  the  right  to  be 
used.” 

That  is  a  nice  credit  to  the  industry  for  having  vol¬ 
unteered  this  protection  and  enlightenment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  reaction  toward  canned  foods  will  be  good, 
if  the  canners  live  up  to  this  promise.  Once  again  they 
have  stepped  before  the  public,  through  this  labeling 
enactment,  and  the  public  is  taking  them  at  their  word. 
There  is  no  turning  back  now,  and  any  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  will  blast  canned  foods  and  their  producers.  The 
public  did  not  ask  this — ^you  asked  it;  now  deliver. 

And  you  may  as  well  get  ready  to  label  all  your  goods 
for  exactly  what  they  are,  the  finest  as  well  as  the  poor¬ 
est,  for  that’s  the  next  step.  The  finest  cannot  afford 
to  go  unmarked;  not  while  added  millions  begin  to 
“read  the  labels.” 

- ♦ - 

PECTIN  IN  TOMATO  CATSUP  UNLAWFUL 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

RECENT  examination  of  samples  of  certain  brands 
of  tomato  catsup  sold  in  Pennsylvania  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  presence  of  pectin  and  other  similar 
thickeners,  according  to  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  direc¬ 
tor-chief  chemist,  bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  “These  products 
are  foreign  to  catsup,  and,  therefore,  adulterant  within 
the  meaning  of  the  food  law.”  he  explains.  “Legal  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  brands  in 
which  such  thickeners  were  found,  and  additional  in¬ 
vestigations  are  being  made  to  prevent  further  unlaw¬ 
ful  sales  of  this  type  of  food  products. 

“The  accepted  standard  for  tomato  catsup  requires 
that  it  be  the  clean,  sound  products  made  from  properly 
prepared,  strained,  ripe  tomatoes,  with  salt,  sugar, 
spices  and  other  aromatic  flavors,  with  a  vinegar  and 
with  or  without  onion  or  garlic  and  to  contain  not  less 
than  12  per  cent  of  tomato  solids.  No  ingredients  other 
than  these  named  would  be  lawful.  Therefore  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  products  as  pectin,  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  body  or  thickness  and  thereby 
increasing  the  solids,  is  an  unlawful  practice.” 


CONVENTION  DATES 


Jan  uary  8-9,  1931 — Ozark  Canners,  Colonial  Hall, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

January  19  to  23,  1931 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies; 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

February  2-3,  1931 — ^Tennessee  Canners,  Hotel  Noel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

February  18th-19th,  1931 — Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry.  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

IT  ar 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


•fill  ll»»V 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other  g  Special  Sises 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 
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Growing  Sweet  Com  For  The  Cannery 

By  J.  H.  Beattie 

Associate  Horticulturist,  Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr. 

Bulletin  No.  1634 


SWEET  corn,  which  ranks  among  the  three  most 
important  canned  vegetable  commodities,  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  commercial  quantities  in  several  states  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  United  States.  Its  production 
is  highly  developed  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Indiana  and  Maine,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Minnesota, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Nebraska  and  Penn- 
Tsylvania,  Canning  of  this  crop  has  varied  in  recent 
years  from  a  pack  of  less  than  9,000,500  cases  in  1921 
to  a  maximum  of  over  24,000,000  cases  in  1925.  The 
average  or  the  years  1917  to  1928,  inclusive,  was  about 
14,000,000  cases  per  year. 

Climatic  Requirements 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  have  influenced  to  a  large 
degree  the  growth  of  the  sweet  corn  canning  industry 
in  the  areas  mentioned.  Sweet  coni  is  a  tender  annual 
plant,  easily  injured  by  frost,  and  one  that  will  not 
withstand  excessive  heat.  This  act  limits  its  produc¬ 
tion  to  those  sections  where  there  is  a  minimum  frost- 
free  season  of  from  85  to  120  days  within  which  suit¬ 
able  varieties  may  be  grown.  The  spring  months 
should  be  sufficiently  warm  so  that  the  corn  will  make 
a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  growth ;  but  excessively  hot 
weather  during  the  summer  months,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  drought,  may  cause  premature  ripen¬ 
ing  and  low  yields.  Cool  summer  weather  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  retard  the  ripening  of  fhe  kernels,  extending 
the  period  through  which  the  ears  are  in  edible  condi¬ 
tion.  An  average  annual  rainfall  of  about  40  inches, 
properly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  will  supply 
enough  water  for  bringing  the  crop  to  the  proper  stage 
cf  maturity  for  canning. 

Economic  Considerations 

The  canning  of  corn  economically  and  in  conformity 
with  modern  standards  of  quality  requires  expert  su¬ 
pervision  and  a  large  investment  in  factory  equipment. 
This  necessitates  operations  on  a  rather  large  scale  if 
the  enterprise  is  to  be  profitable.  With  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  and  the  need  for  employing  a  great 
deal  of  labor,  factory  operation  is  costly.  If  a  com 
canner  is  to  operate  his  business  successfully,  he  must 
be  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  high  quality 
com  at  prices  that  will  leave  him  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  after  he  has  disposed  of  his  pack  upon  markets 
in  which  competition  is  keen  and  prices  are  often  un¬ 
stable. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  farmer  is  to  profitably  grow 
com  for  the  cannery  he  must  receive  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  for  his  labor  and  upon  his  investment  in  land  and 
equipment. 

These  conditions  preclude  the  successful  operation 
of  a  corn-canning  establishment  in  a  region  where  good 
yields  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  farr-  er.  Canner  and 
farmer  are  interdependent  and  will  succeed  or  fail  to¬ 
gether.  Operations  should  be  attempted  only  in  regions 
where  good  yields  can  be  obtained  on  lands  of  the  me¬ 


dium  value.  An  adequate  acreage  must  be  available  to 
yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  to  keep  the  factory  in 
full  operation  for  a  reasonably  long  canning  season. 
Moreover,  climatic  conditions  must  be  such  that  corn 
of  uniformly  high  quality  can  be  delivered. 

Sweet  com  may  ^  successfully  produced  in  growing 
seasons  too  short  for  the  maturing  of  most  varieties  of 
field  corn.  It  fits  well  into  the  fanr-crop  rotation  and 
occupies  the  land  a  shorter  time  than  some  other  crops, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  an  increased  use  of  manure 
and  cover  crops.  Since  cannery  corn  is  usually  grown 
under  contract  and  delivered  as  soon  as  harvested,  mar¬ 
keting  and  storage  problems  are  eliminated.  The 
stover  and  cannery  wastes  afford  a  supply  of  succulent 
roughage  for  livestock  at  a  period  when  other  sources 
of  such  feed  are  often  scarce. 

Methods  Followed  by  Canners  to  Provide  for 
Supplies  of  Sweet  Com 

In  the  Eastern  States  most  of  the  sweet  corn  crop  is 
raised  by  numerous  growers  in  small  fields  of  a  few 
acres  each,  whereas  in  the  Com  Belt  there  are  factories 
each  of  which  operates  several  thousand  acres  devoted 
mainly  to  sweet  corn.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the 
com  packed  is  grown  under  contract  by  individual 
growers.  Contracts  are  made  some  months  before 
planting  time,  sometimes  on  a  sliding  scale,  but  oftener 
at  a  stipulated  price  per  ton  for  a  given  variety.  The 
tonnage  may  be  based  upon  com  in  the  husk  or  upon 
husked  com.  The  variety  and  the  acreage  are  specified 
for  each  grower,  sometimes  with  a  clause  relative  to 
separate  plantings  at  stated  intervals.  The  seed  is  usu¬ 
ally  furnished  by  the  company.  The  grower  usually 
agrees  to  separate  the  different  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
from  one  another  or  from  field  corn  by  a  stated  dis¬ 
tance,  to  plant  carefully,  to  cultivate  thoroughly  and  to 
keep  the  fields  free  from  weeds  until  the  crop  is  ready 
to  harvest.  The  crop  must  be  harvested  in  the  milk 
stage.  The  ears  are  snapped  or  cut  off  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  shank  and  are  delivered  to  the  factory 
on  the  same  day  they  are  harvested,  before  the  corn 
has  become  heated  or  otherwise  damagged.  The  waste 
products,  including  the  husks  and  cobs,  usually  belong 
to  the  company,  although  some  of  this  material  may  be 
returned  to  the  producer  for  immediate  feeding. 

SOIL  AND  FERTILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Soils — Sweet  corn  is  produced  on  soils  similar  to 
those  used  for  field  corn,  but  the  crop  is  more  exacting 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  most  successfully 
grown.  A  well-drained,  medium  heavy  loam,  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  organic  matter,  will  probably  give 
the  best  results.  Where  heavy  cjays  are  used  their 
physical  character  should  be  improved  by  turning 
under  large  quantities  of  manure  and  cover  crops.  Mod¬ 
erately  heavy  soils  are  preferred,  since  they  are  more 
retentive  of  moisture  and  the  crop  is  less  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought  during  the  latter  part  of  the  grow- 
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CEDARBURG, 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  of 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


WISCONSIN 

Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


Hansen  HIGH  SPEED  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  been  operated  by  five  canning  companies  for 
two  years  at  speeds  from  195  to  250  cans  per  minute. 


It  takes  “speedy”  machinery  these  days  to 
keep  the  production  costs  down,  especially 
when  Riling  small  sized  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  Riling  capacity  upwards  to  200  cans 
per  minute.  These  Hansen  Fillers  have  so 
few  parts  and  are  so  well  balanced  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  idle  along  at  highest  speeds. 
Riling  each  can  accurately  and  all  cans 
uniformly. 

There  is  no  wasting  of  corn  by  Hansen 
Fillers.  Their  construction  is  such  that  they 
cannot  leak.  In  absence  of  cans  the  Filler 
automatically  stops,  thereby  preventing 
spill. 

A  positive  can  feed  and  smooth  can  de¬ 
livery  are  necessary  when  operating  at  high 
speeds.  All  Hansen  Fillers  are  equipped 
with  the  famous  Hansen  can-feed  worm 
and  the  discharge  discs  are  worm-gear 
driven.  What  could  be  smoother? 


Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
are  ideal  for  Riling  Corn,  Soups,  Apple¬ 
sauce,  and  many  other  products.  The 
Filler  for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  Riling  all  sizes  from  number  Rfty-Rves 
to  number  threes  inclusive.  Another  Filler 
is  built  especially  for  number  ten  cans. 


Illustration  of  Filler  Completely  Taken  Apart 
tor  Cleaning 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 
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ing  season.  These  soils  cannot  be  worked  as  early  as 
the  lighter  soils,  but  that  is  no  particular  disadvantage, 
because  earliness  usually  is  hot  a  very  important  factor 
with  the  canning  crop. 

Crop  Rotation — Crop  rotation  is  considered  essential 
to  continued  success  in  modern  farming.  It  is  one  of 
the  requisites  for  improving  worn-out  soils  and  for 
maintaining  soil  fertility.  It  tends  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  any  one  particular  element  of  plant  food, 
and  is  an  aid  in  holding  in  check  certain  insects,  dis¬ 
eases  and  weeds. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  rotations  suitable  to  all 
sections,  but  one  that  brings  sweet  com  on  the  same 
ground  not  more  than  once  every  four  years  is  most  de¬ 
sirable.  Such  a  rotation  should  include  a  sod  crop, 
preferably  clover  or  clover  and  timothy.  This  combi¬ 
nation  can  occupv  the  land  for  two  years  and  then  be 
followed  by  sweet  com.  Some  cover  crop,  such  as  crim¬ 
son  clover,  may  be  sown  at  the  time  the  corn  is  given 
its  last  cultivation,  or  rye  or  barley  may  be  seeded 
after  the  com  is  harvested.  These  are  turned  under 
the  following  spring  before  such  plantings  as  peas  or 
cats.  A  green-manure  crop,  such  as  cowxieas  or  soy¬ 
beans,  may  be  sown  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  sweet 
com  and  turned  under  after  harvest  but  before  frost. 
In  other  cases  a  grain,  such  as  winter  wheat,  either 
alone  or  with  grass,  may  be  seeded  in  the  com  stubble. 
When  two  grain  crops  appear  in  the  rotation,  such  as 
oats  followed  by  wheat,  grass  seed  is  combined  with  the 
latter  for  the  subsequent  hay  and  pasturage.  The  ro¬ 
tation  must  be  planned  to  suit  the  locality,  the  soil  and 
the  general  type  of  farming. 

In  certain  canning-crop  regions  tomatoes,  peas,  snap 
beans  or  lima  beans,  as  well  as  com,  are  grown.  In  such 
regions  a  rotation  similar  to  the  following  is  common: 

First  year,  sweet  com  followed  by  rye  or  rye  and 
vetch  cover  crop  to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring. 

Second  year,  tomatoes. 

Third  year,  peas  followed  by  beans. 

Fourth  year,  wheat  followed  by  grass. 

Fifth  year,  hay. 

For  additional  information  on  crop  rotation,  refer  to 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1475,  Soil  Productivity  as  Affected 
by  Crop  Rotation. 

Green  Manures — Rotations  should  include  rapidly 
growing,  short-season  crops  of  either  leguminous  or 
nonleguminous  plants  that  are  plowed  under  for  green 
manure.  The  legumes  are  an  advantage  in  that  when 
the  proper  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  are  present  in  the 
soil  nitrogen  is  removed  from  the  air  under  favorable 
conditions  and  is  made  available  for  plant  growth. 
Whenever  practicable  the  land  should  be  protected  from 
erosion  over  winter  by  a  cover  crop  that  may  be  turned 
under  in  the  spring.  Winter  cover  crops,  such  as  rye, 
should  be  turned  under  before  they  have  become  tall 
and  strawy,  as  material  of  this  character,  if  plowed 
under  immediately  before  planting,  is  liable  to  rob  the 
crop  of  nitrogen.  The  application  of  succulent  plant 
material  to  the  soil  adds  organic  matter,  improving 
both  the  physical  and  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  helpful  soil  bacteria. 
These  crops  are  also  an  aid  in  suppressing  weed 
growth. 

Stable  Manure — Heavy  yields  of  sweet  corn  of  high 
quality  are  secured  only  when  the  soil  contains  an 
abundance  of  readily  available  plant  food.  This,  in 
part,  can  be  obtained  from  stable  manure,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  fertilizing  materials.  Not 
only  does  barnyard  manure  contain  most  of  the  food 


elements  required  by  plants,  but  it  also  has  a  markedly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
The  plant-food  value  of  manure  depends  upon  the 
source  and  upon  the  condition  under  which  it  has  been 
kept.  Manure  that  has  been  exposed  to  weathering 
and  to  other  unfavorable  conditions  may  have  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  its  fertility  and  may  be  of  value  only, 
for  the  organic  matter  contained.  Unbleached  mar 
nure,  therefore,  is  preferable  because  of  its  additional 
plant  food. 

On  spils  suitable  for  the  growing  of  sweet  com, 
dressings  of  from  10  to  12  tons  of  good  quality  stable 
manure  should  give  good  results.  As  a  rule  it  is  most 
economically  applied  with  a  manure  spreader.  Unless 
the  manure  can  be  stored  so  that  it  will  not  deteriorate, 
it  is  better  to  distribute  it  as  produced.  The  greatest 
value  will  doubtless  be  obtained  by  spreading  rotted 
manure  on  plowed  land,  to  be  worked  in  by  disking  at 
the  time  the  soil  is  prepared  for  planting.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  coarse,  strawy  manure  should  not  be  applied 
immediately  before  a  crop  is  planted,  but  preferably 
should  be  turned  under  the  previous  fall. 

Fertilizers — Commercial  fertilizers  alone  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  give  good  crops  of  sweet  com.  Such  fertilizers 
should  supplement  rather  than  supplant  animal  and 
green  manures.  The  kind  and  quantity  to  be  used  are 
dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
of  stable  manure  previously  applied.  A  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  used  to  maintain  high  production,  and 
such  applications  should  be  made  before  the  crops  show 
a  marked  reduction  in  yield.  Each  grower  must  de¬ 
termine  the  particular  kind  and  the  quantity  of  fertil¬ 
izer  required  for  the  best  results  under  his  own  soil 
conditions.  In  general,  a  fertilizer  containing  from  4 
to  5  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  to  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  5  to  6  per  cent  potash  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
The  rate  of  application  will  vary  from  200  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  taking  the  lower  quantity  when  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  used.  Superphosphate  (16  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid)  applied  with  manure  at  the  rate  of  50 
pounds  per  ton  of  manure,  has  given  good  results. 

Some  growers  have  obtained  superior  results  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  potash-carrying 
materials  at  the  time  the  soil  is  prepared  for  planting, 
and  then  applying  the  nitrogenous  material  as  a,  side 
dressing  later,  at  the  time  of  the  first  solution.  Al¬ 
though  this  practice  seems  to  be  very  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  obtaining  gthe  best  growth  and  high¬ 
est  yield,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  extra 
equipment  is  needed,  and  it  involves  the  additional 
labor  of  going  over  the  field  to  apply  the  material.  Al¬ 
though  attachments  are  available  for  a  number  of 
standard  makes  of  cultivators  for  applying  top-dress¬ 
ing  during  cultivation  it  remains  for  the  individual 
grower  to  determine  whether  the  additional  labor  and 
expense  will  yield  sufficient  gains  to  make  this  practice 
profitable. 

Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  applied  near  the  row, 
with  a  combination  planter  and  fertilizer  distributor, 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  at  planting 
time,  but  they  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
seed.  If  more  than  200  pounds  per  acre  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  the  excess  should  be  broadcast  and  worked  in 
during  the  final  fitting  of  the  soil  before  planting. 

Lime — Sweet  com  is  not  particularly  sensitive  to 
soil  acidity,  but  lime  may  b^  essential  to  some  of  the 
other  crops  in  the  rotation.  Lime  frequently  inlproves 
the  physical  texture  of  soils,  especially  those  of  a  clay 
nature,  and  also  tends  to  liberate  through  its  chemical 
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Landreth  Garden  Seeds 

Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Beet  Squash  Pumpkin 

Corn  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Beans  Tomato  Spinach  Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1931  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1931  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  ^rvice 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 47th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
147  years  in  the  Seed  Business 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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At  The 

Chicago  Convention 

we  shall  show  something  new  in  the 
Bean  Cutter  Line. 

An  automatic  feeding  Cutter  into  which  the 
beans  can  be  dropped  and  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically  straightens  them  out  and  feeds 
them  thru  to  the  knives. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  machine.  Ask 
about  its  capacity.  Beats  any  other  machine 
known  in  that  respect. 

By  the  way,  our  coat  rack  is  at  your  service. 
Use  it.  No  obligation. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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action  some  of  the  plant  nutrients  of  the  soil.  If  the 
lime  requirement  is  satisfactory  for  the  legumes  and 
other  crops  in  the  rotation,  soil  acidity  will  not  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  growing  sweet  corn. 

Preparation  of  the  Land — ^Thorough  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  is  a  very  important  factor  in  obtaining 
high  yields  of  sweet  com.  It  influences  growth  through 
its  effect  upon  the  penetration  of  the  com  roots,  the 
retention  and  supply  of  soil  moisture,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  owing 
for  the  most  part  to  the  varied  needs  of  soils,  which 
differ  widely  in  their  physical  nature.  Fall  plowing  of 
all  stiff  and  sod  land,  leaving  the  fitting  until  spring, 
affords  a  better  seasonal  distribution  of  farm  labor. 
The  exposure  of  such  plowed  land  during  winter  im¬ 
proves  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  assists  in  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  and  destroys  the  larvae  of 
many  insects.  Fall  plowing  may  be  advisable  where 
winter  washing  of  the  soil  is  not  likely  to  occur,  but  it 
cannot  be  practiced  when  the  land  is  occupied  by  win¬ 
ter  cover  crops.  Spring  plowing  may  be  better  with 
the  lighter  soils,  especially  when  they  are  well  drained. 
The  depth  of  plowing  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  the  previous  cropping  system.  It  is  a 
good  practice  on  many  soils  to  increase  the  depth  of 
plowing  one-half  of  an  inch  each  season  until  a  depth 
of  8  to  10  inches  has  been  obtained.  In  fitting  the  land 
the  top  layer  should  be  thoroughly  fined  by  disking  and 
harrowing  to  a  depth  of  at  least  4  inches,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  deeper  if  possible.  A  good  seed  bed  must  be 
deep  well  fined  and  free  from  lumps  or  clods  and 
weeds.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  preparation  of  the 
land  is  given  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  414,  Com  Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

SEED  AND  SEED  IMPROVEMENT 

Improvement  of  seed  sweet  com  by  selection  and 
modem  methods  of  handling  has  been  effective  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  yield  and  quality  of  this  canning  crop. 
Productive  seed  must  be  (1)  of  a  high-yielding,  uni¬ 
form  high  quality  strain  and  variety;  (2)  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  soil  and  climate  where  it  is  to  be  grown ;  (3) 
well  matured  and  preserved  from  ripening  time  until 
planting  time  in  a  manner  that  will  retain  its  full  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  (4)  free  -from  insects  and  diseases. 

Locally  Produced  Seeds — ^In  most  localities  where 
sweet  corn  for  canning  is  growir  it  is  possible  for  indi- 
ridual  growers  or  associations  to  produce  and  save 
seed.  Seed  produced  locally  by  experienced  growers 
can  be  made  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  particular 
local  requirements  than  most  of  the  stocks  obtained 
from  unknown  sources.  The  use  of  seed  grown  in  the 
iffediate  section  may  lessen  the  risk  from  certain  in- 
(sects  or  diseases  that  might  be  brought  in  from  dis¬ 
tant  sources.  Seed  com  from  certain  other  regions 
may  mature  irregularly  or  yield  i»orly  because  it  may 
not  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  although  this  is 
not  always  true. 

In  producing  seed  for  large  acreages  it  is  advisable 
to  maintain  certain  seed-growing  plots  or  fields  that 
can  be  given  special  attention  rather  than  save  seed 
from  a  portion  of  the  common  run  of  com  as  grown  for 
the  cannery.  In  developing  such  a  source  of  seed  the 
original  selections  from  which  it  is  to  be  grown  may 
be  taken  from  a  field  grown  for  canning,  but  subse¬ 
quently  these  selections  and  their  progenies  should  be 
subjected  to  further  selection  to  eliminate  undesirable 
characters,  and  they  should  be  reasonably  well  isolated 


from  less  desirable  strains  that  might  cross-pollinate 
them. 

This  further  selection  should  include  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ear-to-row  tests,  in  which  the  kernels  of  each 
ear  are  planted  in  separate  rows,  so  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  ear  can  be  noted.  Seed  from  only  the  best 
rows  is  saved,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  the 
most  desirable  strains  have  been  found,  which  can  then 
be  planted  in  increase  plots  for  seed  production  for  the 
general  crop.  The  stock  seed  plots  must  be  gone  over 
carefully  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  un¬ 
desirable  plants,  otherwise  the  strain  will  soon  revert 
to  less  uniform  and  less  desirable  characteristics. 

The  details  of  the  procedure  of  improving  seed  of 
sweet  com  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  field  corn, 
although  different  characteristics  are  considered  in 
making  the  selections.  The  methods  involved  are  fully 
described  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1175,  Better  Seed  Ck)m. 

A  mooe  technical  presentation  of  the  subject  is  given  in 
Department  Bulletin  1489,  Com  Breeding. 

The  selection  of  plants  from  which  seed  is  to  be  saved 
should  be  made  in  the  field  at  the  time  it  is  desirable  to 
have  corn  of  high  quality  available  for  harvest,  or  at 
the  time  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  mature  to 
make  the  important  characteristics  discernible.  If  ear¬ 
liness  is  desired,  stalks  showing  this  character  to  a 
marked  degree  when  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
field  should  be  selected  but  premature  ripening,  which 
may  result  from  injury,  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
true  earliness.  Plants  producing  the  highest  yield  of 
the  best  ears  when  growing  in  competition  with  a  full 
stand  of  healthy  plants  are  the  ones  to  select.  Other 
traits,  such  as  drooping  ears  that  shed  he  bean  readily, 
ears  that  are  borne  at  the  proper  height  for  snapping 
and  also  that  part  of  a  size  and  shape  to  permit  efficient 
cutting  in  the  factory,  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  From  14  to  18  pounds  of  com  on  the  ear  are  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  one  acre.  After  estimating  the  require¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  total  acreage,  three  or  four  times 
as  many  ears  as  are  needed  should  be  selected,  so  that 
sorting  and  grading  of  the  stock  can  be  done  more 
carefully.  The  plants  chosen  for  seed  purposes  should 
be  marked  with  tags  or  pieces  of  bright-colored  cloth, 
so  that  in  harvesting  for  the  cannery  these  ears  will  be 
left  to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  plant. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  harvest  the  seed  ears  before 
freezing  weather  and  during  a  dry  period,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  reduction  in  vitality  and  productivity  that 
follows  exposure  to  low  temperatures  while  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  is  high.  Even  when  gathering  is  delayed 
until  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  dry,  the  ears  still  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture.  These  ears  should  be 
placed  immediately  in  a  dry,  ventilated  storeroom 
where  each  car  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  airt  Seed 
sweet  corn  is  frequently  injured  by  heating  when 
stored  in  piles.  It  spoils  more  quickly  than  field  com 
and  cannot  be  readily  cured  in  shocks. 

It  is  best  to  employ  some  means  for  separating  the 
individual  ears.  TTiis  can  readily  be  done  by  stringing 
them  together  with  twine,  by  sticking  the  butts  on 
hooks  made  by  cutting  wire  fencing,  or  by  placing  them 
on  sets  of  wire-bottomed  trays.  Means  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  insure  an  even  distribution  and  rapid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  air  and  for  its  removal  by  ventilators  or 
windows  as  soon  as  it  becomes  laden  with  moisture. 
Sometimes  a  little  additional  heat  may  be  desirable  to 
aid  in  drying  the  seed.  For  full  directions  for  the  cur¬ 
ing  and  care  of  seed  refer  to  Farmers  Bulletin  1175, 
Better  Seed  Com. 
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Commercial  Seed — Commercial  seedsmen  have  given 
especial  attention  to  the  development  of  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet  com  and  to  the  production  of  se^d 
therefrom.  Many  firms  make  a  special  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  high  quality  stocks  of  the  important  varities,  and 
these  stocks  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  the  main 
dependence  of  a  large  proportion  of  growers  of  can¬ 
ning-crop  sweet  corn. 

Varieties* — A  fairly  wide  range  of  varieties  has  been 
used  for  canning  since  style  of  preparation  and  han¬ 
dling  has  not  had  much  influence  on  choice  of  com. 
Until  the  last  two  decades  only  white  com  was  canned ; 
at  the  present  time,  however,  yellow  varieties  are  in¬ 
creasingly  used.  The  conditions  which  have  deter¬ 
mined  which  varieties  should  be  canned  have  been  cli¬ 
matic  and  economics. 

If  a  flat  price  is  given  to  the  growers  for  com  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  cannery,  the  grower  will  naturally  desire  to 
have  the  variety  that  gives  the  greatest  tonnage  per 
acre.  The  canner  will  choose  the  variety  with  the  high¬ 
est  yield  of  canned  corn  per  ton  of  raw  stock.  There¬ 
fore,  where  the  climate  allows  the  variety  chosen  will 
be  late  and  deep  grained,  since  these  varieties  are  more 
productive  and  w’ill  give  the  most  cases  per  ton  of  ears. 
These  considerations  probably  account  for  the  use  of 
Stowell  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentleman  where  the 
growing  season  is  of  sufficient  length. 

In  some  regions  where  these  varieties  are  canned  the 
summer  temperatures  are  high  and  sweet  com  passes 
its  prime  condition  very  rapidly.  This  makes  the  work 
of  obtaining  the  finest  grade  of  product  more  difficult. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  canner  who  is  located 
as  far  north  as  com  can  be  grown  will  have  a  longer 
period  of  time  when  his  corn  will  be  in  prime  condition, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  careful  attention  he  will 
be  liable  to  procure  a  better  product  than  his  competi¬ 
tor  farther  south.  He  cannot  grow  the  late  varieties, 
however,  and  must  use  earlier  types  of  lower  produc¬ 
tion.  Crosby  com  in  the  past  has  furnished  most  of 
the  product  for  the  northern  packers.  Since  1915  much 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  canning  of  yellow 
varieties,  and  Golden  Bantam  with  its  crosses  has  be¬ 
come  each  year  more  important  in  all  canning  regions. 

The  influence  of  style  of  pack  on  varieties  used  has 
not  been  very  great.  Originally  the  grains  of  com  were 
cut  from  the  cob  by  hand  and  were  canned  whole  with 
the  addition  of  a  liquor  containing  sugar  and  salt. 
When  machine  cutters  were  devised  the  grain  was  cut 
across  and  much  of  the  contents  was  scraped  off,  leav¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  grain  attached  to  the  cob. 
This  made  a  more  creamy  product  and  did  not  require 
the  addition  of  so  much  liquor  to  give  a  desirable  con¬ 
sistency.  While  there  has  been  some  whole-grain  com 
packed  at  all  times,  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  canned 
com  until  very  recently  has  been  of  the  creamy  type 
often  spoken  of  as  “Caine  style.”  However,  the  whole 
grain  com  is  apparently  coming  into  popularity  again. 
Although  any  variety  of  corn  may  be  canned  in  either 
of  these  two  ways,  small  grains  have  been  thought  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  creamy  pack,  and  the  selection  of  can¬ 
ning  corns  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  produce  nar¬ 
row  gained  sorts.  The  important  canning  varieties 
are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Stowell  Evergreen — Stowell  Evergreen  is  a  well- 
known  variety,  named  before  1865.  It  has  a  wide  range 
of  variation.  Its  popularity  has  led  to  extensive  selec¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  becomes  the  parent  of  a  number  of 

*Prepared  by  D.  N.  Shoemaker,  horticulturist.  Office  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Crops  and  Diseases. 


named  strains,  such  as  Early  Evergreen,  Narrow- 
Grained  Evergreen,  White  Evergreen,  Zigzag  Ever¬ 
green  and  Club  Evergreen. 

Stowell  Evergreen  is  medium  to  late  in  season.  The 
stalk  is  sturdy,  usually  standing  well,  7  to  8  feet  tall. 
The  ears  are  large,  14-rowed  to  20-rowed,  with  kernels 
in  rows.  The  grains  are  white,  long,  drying  into  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  flattened  shrivelel  shape,  with  the  top  usually 
bent  in  drying.  The  large  size  of  the  ear,  its  deep 
grain  and  its  productiveness  are  all  valuable  characters 
for  a  canning  com.  It  has  the  reputation  of  staying  in 
prime  condition  longer  than  most  varieties,  and  careful 
tests  indicate  that  the  claim  is  justified  to  some  extent, 
but  it  is  certain  that  claims  for  this  character  have 
often  been  exaggerated. 

Most  strains  of  Stowell  Evergreen  produce  ears  with 
a  large  number  of  rows  and  narrow  grains.  These 
types  have  been  selected  by  a  number  of  seed  growers 
and  experiment  station  workers,  so  that  there  are 
several  independent  narrow-grained  selections.  These 
have  been  in  much  demand  by  canners,  but  some  of 
them  have  failed  to  show  the  vigor  and  productiveness 
of  the  parent  variety.  It  may  be  that  the  smaller  size 
of  the  seed  gives  a  less  vigorous  start  and  so  handicaps 
the  young  plant. 

Early  Evergreen  differs  so  much  in  the  character  of 
the  grain  that  it  may  well  be  a  cross  rather  than  a  se¬ 
lection  from  Stowell  Evergreen.  The  plant  is  shorter 
than  Stowell  and  several  days  earlier,  the  ears  are  not 
so  large,  and  the  glains  are  not  so  deep  and  do  not  be¬ 
come  so  flat  in  ripening.  It  can  be  grown  farther  north 
than  Stowell. 

The  other  selections  are  not  so  much  in  favor  with 
canners. 

White  Evergreen  has  been  selected  for  a  purer  white 
color  than  the  Stowell  type. 

Zigzag  Evergreen  is  a  fairly  old  selection  in  which 
the  grains  are  arranged  irregularly  on  the  cob,  show¬ 
ing  no  rows.  It  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen 
for  several  years. 

Club  Zigzag  has  much  the  same  character  of  grain 
as  the  last,  but  has  a  larger  ear,  often  flattened  on  the 
tip.  It  has  been  popular  with  market  gardeners  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  is  not  adapted  for  canning  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  offered  by  the 
seed  trade. 

Country  Gentleman — Country  Gentleman  when  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  about  1882  carried  the  name  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  It  is  also  often  called  Shoepeg.  It  is  a  late 
variety,  with  stalks  7  feet  high.  The  ears  are  often 
tapering  and  are  6  to  7  inches  long*,.  The  grains  are 
arranged  so  irregularly  that  no  rows  are  apparent  from 
inspection  of  the  husked  ear.  The  grains  are  long  and 
very  slender  and  they  shrivel  on  drying  similarly  to 
the  grains  of  Stowell  Evergreen  rather  than  wrinkle 
like  Crosby  or  Golden  Bantam. 

Country  Gentleman  has  been  popular  as  a  canning 
com  because  of  its  productiveness  and  its  deep  kernels 
which  give  a  high  percentage  of  cut-off  corn. 

Crosby — The  Crosby  variety  was  first  introduced 
about  1860.  It  is  an  early  white  com  and  has  been 
very  popular  for  canning  in  Maine  and  parts  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Its  fairly  robust  stalks  are  5  to  6  feet  high.  The 
ears  are  cylindrical,  5  to  6  inches  long,  with  12  to  16 
rows  of  grains.  The  grains  are  closely  wrinkled,  square 
and  shallow. 

It  may  be  that  part  of  the  reputation  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  northern  sweet  com  is  due  to  the  varieties  used 
as  well  as  to  the  more  favorable  climate. 
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^  Keep  that  car 
\mouing. . . 


It’s  just  as  important  that  Heekin  Cans  be  de< 
iivered  on  time  as  it  is  that  they  be  made 
properly.  That  is  the  entire  policy  upon  which 
Heekin  success  has  been  built . .  .''Make  a  good 
can  and  deliver  it  when  it  was  promised . . . 
not  a  minute  later."  That  is  the  reason  the 
Heekin  reputation  for  service  extends  in  every 
direction.  That  is  the  reason  Heekin  Traffic 
Experts  keep  the  cars  moving  . .  .  over  miles 
of  steel  to  the  very  doorway  of  the  cannery. 

Heekin  Traffic  men  know  every  mile  of  track 
.  .  .  the  junction  points  and  yards  where  cars 
may  be  "lost."  It  is  their  job  to  keep  Heekin 
Cans  rolling  to  their  destination  .  . .  and  they 
do  it.  The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ol'lo* 
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Golden  Bantam — ^The  Golden  Bantam  variety  was 
introduced  about  1900.  It  is  somewhat  earlier  than 
Crosby  and  has  a  stalk  not  quite  so  heavy.  The  ears 
are  cylindrical,  5  to  6  inches  long,  with  eight  rows  of 
•yellow,  broad,  shallow,  closely  wrinkled  grains. 

This  variety  first  became  popular  ^  a  home  garden 
com.  It  has  since  been  used  extensively  as  a  market 
garden  corn  and  in  recent  years  as  a  canning  variety. 

Various  types  have  been  developed  by  selection  by 
seedsmen  and  experiment  station  workers.  The  most 
pronounced  variety  has  recently  been  sold  as  Fourteen- 
Rowed  Bantam,  the  ear  of  which  is  longer  and  larger 
but  has  the  same  type  of  grain  as  the  parent  sort. 

Golden  Bantam  has  also  been  used  for  crossing. 
Some  of  these  crosses  are  Golden  Bantam  X  Stowell 
Evergreen,  Golden  Bantam  X  Country  Gentleman 
(called  Golden  Cream),  Golden  Bantam  X  Howling 
Mob  (called  Golden  Giant)  and  Golden  Bantam  X  Cros¬ 
by.  These  arious  crosses  and  their  interest  to  canners 
everywhere  illustrate  the  present  vogue  of  yellow 
sweet  corn  for  all  purposes. 


{Continued  Next  Week) 

- ♦ - 

THE  OVERWINTERING  OF  BEAN 
ANTHRACNOSE 
By  H.  A.  Hunter, 

Extension  Pathologist,  Canning  Crops,  University 
of  Maryland  Extension  Service. 

/^NTHRACNOSE  or  “pod-spot”  is  potentially  the 
/A  most  important  disease  of  snap  beans  in  Mary¬ 
land.  It  is  known  to  most  canners  and  growers  of 
beans  as  the  common  spot  of  the  pod  which  becomes 
very  serious  in  certain  years.  It  causes  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  spots  on  the  stems  and  blackish  discoloration  on 
the  veins  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  small  plant.  This  general  type  of  or¬ 
ganism  is  similar  to  the  common  bread  mold  and  to  the 
ear  molds  of  corn. 

The  organism  is  dependent  upon  the  humidity  in  its 
development  and  spread.  Dry  seasons  are  unfavorable, 
and  consequently  there  is  very  little  trouble  from  the 
disease  in  such  periods*  whereas  seasons  of  frequent 
showers,  followed  by  cloudy  days  and  damp,  cool 
nights,  are  most  favorable  for  the  disease  and  usually 
result  in  the  greatest  losses  to  the  crop. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  the  disease  may  be 
carried  over  the  winter;  in  infected  seed  and  in  the 
soil.  The  former  has  been  known  for  a  good  many 
years.  The  latter  was  demonstrated  experimentally  in 
New  York  and  Michigan  quite  a  few  years  ago  also,  but 
until  recently  it  was  felt  that  this  method  of  overwin¬ 
tering  was  of  very  little  consequence  in  Maryland. 

^  Source  of  Seed — Since  moisture  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  and  spread  of  anthracnose,  it 
might  be  suspected  that  seed  produced  in  semi-arid 
sections  would  be  relatively  free  from  the  disease,  and 
such  has  been  found  to  be  true. 

Tests  were  started  in  Maryland  in  1926  to  try  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  amount  of  the  disease  in  seed  from 
several  different  seed-producing  areas.  The  average 
results  for  the  two  tests  conducted  that  year  with  a 
number  of  different  varieties  of  beans  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentage  infections  of  pods  or  plants: 


New  York  seed .  6.9% 

Michigan  seed  .  5.3% 

Western  Maryland  seed .  3.1% 

Idaho  seed  .  0.5% 


Similar  tests  were  conducted  the  following  year,  and 
these  results,  as  well  as  field  observations,  in  most 
cases  showed  even  more  striking  differences  than  those 
reported  above.  In  most  cases,  where  seed  from  the 
dry  sections  of  the  West  was  planted  in  plots  or  fields 
isolated  from  Eastern  seed,  there  developed  only  a  trace 
if  any  anthracnose. 

In  1928  quite  an  acreage  in  Maryland  was  planted 
with  Western  seed  and  a  field  survey  was  conducted 
that  year  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  diseases 
in  fields  planted  with  seed  from  the  different  sources. 
The  percentage  of  plants  infected  with  the  different 
diseases  are  shown  below : 

Western  Seed  Eastern  Seed 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Anthracnose  .  0.38  •  22.19 

Bacterial  blight .  2.27  0.78 

Mosaic  .  0.30  . 

These  figures  show  that  anthracnose  was  markedly 
less  prevalent  in  the  Western  seed,  whereas  bacterial 
blight  and  mosaic  were  somewhat  more  prevalent. 
However,  the  latter  two  diseases  are  not  considered  as 
potentially  serious  in  this  state  as  antracnose. 

Figures  published  by  the  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  there  has 
been  a  significant  reduction  in  the  actual  percentage 
loss  from  anthracnose  in  the  last  three  years,  in  which 
period  Western  seed  has  been  used  to  a  large  extent. 

Probably  90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  bean  acreage  in 
Maryland  was  planted  with  Western-grown  seed  in 
1930.  Some  canners  still  do  not  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  seed  and  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  addi¬ 
tional  price  required.  A  number  of  these  are  suffering 
losses  each  year  and  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  commercial  acre¬ 
age  is  planted  with  seed  from  the  West.  Even  in  a  year 
as  dry  as  1930,  which  is  generally  considered  most  un¬ 
favorable  for  anthracnose,  there  was  no  doubt  sufficient 
loss  from  the  disease  to  pay  for  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  seed. 

Overwintering  in  the  Soil — Soon  after  western  seed 
came  into  commercial  use  in  the  State  it  was  observed 
that  some  fields  of  beans  planted  with  Western  seed  de¬ 
veloped  anthracnose  in  serious  amounts.  In  most  cases 
inquiries  revealed  the  fact  that  these  fields  had  pro¬ 
duced  anthracnose-infected  bean  crops  the  previous 
year.  This  suggested  that  the  disease  might  be  living 
over  the  winter  in  the  soil  and  causing  infection  of  the 
crop  the  second  year  As  previously  stated,  this  possi¬ 
bility  had  been  suggested  previous  to  this  time,  but  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  conduct  a  series  of  field 
tests  in  Maryland  to  more  thoroughly  prove  or  disai)- 
prove  the  point. 

Accordingly  tests  were  started  in  1928  and  continued 
through  the  present  year,  in  which  anthracnose-free 
seed  was  planted  on  land  that  had  previously  produced 
a  crop  affected  with  the  disease.  All  practical  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  to  try  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  outside  sources,  and  check  plots  were  con¬ 
ducted  each  year. 

The  results  to  date  strongly  indicate  that  the  fungus 
may  live  over  the  winters  in  the  soil.  Of  ten  tests  con¬ 
ducted  on  land  that  was  assumed  to  be  infected,  eight 
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showed  postive  results  of  the  overwintering  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  and  two  negative  results.  None  of  the  four 
check  plots  developed  the  disease.  Of  the  eight  positive 
tests,  five  were  on  land  that  had  produced  diseased 
bean  crops  the  previous  year,  and  three  were  on  land 
where  the  disease  had  occurred  two  years  before.'  This, 
of  course,  indicates  that  the  organism  may  live  over  in 
the  soil  for  two  years.  A  test  was  started  this  year  on 
land  where  the  disease  had  occurred  three  years  before, 
but  the  plants  were  destroyed  by  rodents  and  drought 
and  no  results  were  secured. 

This  series  of  tests  is  to  be  continued  and  the  results 
as  given  should  not  be  considered  as  final.  An  effort  will 


be  made  to  determine  how  long  the  organism  may  over¬ 
winter  in  Maryland  soils. 

Conclusions — In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  anthrac- 
nose  fungus  seems  able  to  overwinter  in  the  soil,  that 
the  disease  does  not  occur  to  any  extent  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West,  and  that  the  disease  is  spread  chiefly 
when  the  vines  are  damp,  the  following  control  meas¬ 
ures  are  urged  for  all  commercial  acreages : 

1 —  Rotate  bean  land  for  at  least  two  years. 

2 —  Use  seed  produced  in  the  semi-arid  sections  of  the 
West. 

3 —  As  far  as  possible,  delay  cultivating  and  picking 
until  the  vines  are  dry. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  holidays  have  come  and  gone  again.  Many 
canners  are  still  wondering  if  there  is  a  Santa 
Claus.  Many  more  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Lord  helps  only  those  who  help  themselves. 

If  the  year  1930  did  nothing  for  the  canners  except 
to  see  the  passage  of  the  McNary-Mapes  bill,  it  should 
be  long  remembered  as  the  year  in  which  the  canning 
industry  took  or  was  forced  to  take  the  single  biggest 
step  forward  ever  taken  by  any  business  of  its  size. 

Did  we  need  the  Mapes  bill  and  its  designation  of 
standards  ? 

Scarcely  anyone  in  the  trade  will  answer  anything 
but  “Yes”  to  that  question ;  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  a  part  of  Secretary  F.  M.  Shook’s  report  to  the  Tri- 
States  Packers  Association,  given  in  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
cember  10th,  1930. 

Secretary  Shook  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  his. 
comprehensive  report,  but  stressed  nothing  more  than 
the  following  remarks,  which  I  quote  for  fear  some  of 
our  readers  failed  to  attend  the  convention  or  to  read 
them  as  published  in  the  leading  trade  papers  of  our 
industry. 

Shook  said :  “The  spring  meeting  of  the  Association 
emphasized  very  sharply  the  crude  labeling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  our  products.  Samples  of  canned  foods 
packed  in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  purchased  at 
random  from  retailers’  shelves  in  Baltimore  and  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  These  canned  foods  were  graded  for 
•quality  at  the  spfing  meeting  and  all  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  interesting  report  made  by  the  grading  com¬ 
mittee.  *  *  *  Later  a  complete  study  of  the  labels 
on  the  cans,  the  prices  of  each  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  developed  this  extraordinary  situation:  24  cans 
of  corn  were  purchased  and  those  that  proved  on  grad¬ 
ing  to  be  standard  corn  cost  16.92  cents  per  can;  14 
cans  of  corn  graded  extra  standard,  cost  15.85  cents  per 
can.  The  one  can  that  proved  to  be  fancy  corn  cost  17 
cents.  In  one  chain  store  four  cans  of  corn  were  pur¬ 
chased,  each, a  different  brand,  at  8 Vs  cents,  15  cents 
and  two  cans  at  19  cents  each.  These  four  cans  all 


graded  standard,  and  the  two  at  19  cents  were  not  as 
good  as  the  two  at  8  Vs  cents  and  15  cents.  Also  four 
cans,  different  brands,  bought  in  chain  stores,  at  8 
cents  (3  cans)  and  17  cents  each,  were  extra  standard 
quality,  with  the  17  cent  can  not  as  good  as  the  three 
at  8  Vs  cts.  each.  The  average  price  paid  for  these  eight 
cans  of  corn  was  15  cents  for  the  standard  corn  and 
IOV2  cents  for  the  extra  standard.  The  same  inequal¬ 
ities  existed  in  the  corn  bought  at  old  line  retail  stores. 
Different  brands  of  corn  were  bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  12c  to  25c,  all  graded  standard,  and  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  can  costing  15  cents  and  the  one 
which  cost  a  quarter.  In  these  same  stores  extra  stand¬ 
ard  corn  was  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  10c  to  25c, 
ten  cans  in  all,  all  different  brands,  and  in  this  case  the 
cans  costing  10  and  15  cents  were  much  better  in  qual- 
itv  than  those  costing  from  20  to  25  cents.  A  study  of 
the  labels  developed  the  same  absurdities.  Two  of  the 
nine  cans  of  standard  corn  were  labeled  fancy  quality. 
The  other  labels  were  merely  brand  names  without  any 
indication  of  quality,  although  four  of  them  were  ad¬ 
vertised  brands.  Of  the  fourteen  cans  of  extra  standard 
corn,  four  were  labeded  fancy,  one  extra  standard  and 
the  remaining  nine  were  brand  names  without  any  in¬ 
dication  of  grade. 

“Similar  inequalities  were  noticed  in  lima  beans, 
string  beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and  all  other  products  that 
were  graded  at  the  meeting.” 

There  you  have  an  unbiased  report  on  the  labeling 
situation  today  as  noted  by  a  responsible  field  secretary 
of  one  of  our  leading  State  associations. 

Read  this  report  over  again  and  notice  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  grades,  label  information,  and  prices  at 
which  certain  grades  were  sold  at  retail.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  we  are  regarded  by  the  wide-a-awake  buyers  of  the 
country  as  a  bunch  of  uniformed  high-binders,  or  even 
worse  ? 

Can  you  blame  any  buyer  for  refusing  to  accept  any 
seller’s  statement  as  to  grade  of  offering  until  the  state- 
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You  Are  Responsible 


for  the  OLNEY  DUO 

WASHER 

JT  WAS  to  fit  the  needs  of  pro- 
gressive  pea  canners  that  Sprague- 
Sells  designed  the  new  Olney  DUO 
Washer. 

Ever-seeking  high  speed  and  smooth 
operation,  you  wanted  double  capacity 
for  peak  load  service,  and  in  the  Olney 
DUO  you  have  it. 


WHEN  deliveries  are  irregular  and  heavy,  when  other  washers 
would  be  swamped  by  the  mounting  piles  of  field-boxes,  then 
the  Olney  Duo  is  in  its  element.  Levelling  peak  loads  is  its 
job.  Taking  each  boxfull  as  it  pours  out  of  the  Clipper  Cleaner,  the 
Duo  washes  your  peas  with  Olney  thoroughness  before  the  gummy 
vine  sap  that  mars  their  succulent  garden  flavor  has  time  to  harden 
and  become  irremovable. 


The  Duo  will  solve  your  thistle  problem,  too,  because  its  extra  large 
float  section  gives  double  capacity  here  also. 

There’s  no  need  to  stop  the  Olney  Duo  when  you  want  to  empty  out 
stones  and  dirt  trapped  in  the  double  riffle  board  section.  You  just 
close  a  handy  transfer  gate  at  the  feed  hopper  and  lift  out  one  of 
the  two  trays. 

And  what  a  wash  the  Duo  gives!  Eleven  nozzles  in  two  rows  set  at 
an  angle  inside  the  revolving  screen  give  a  wide  spraying  surface  that 
showers  a  Niagara  of  clean  water  on  every  last  pea. 

Double  capacity,  smoother  operation  and  better  quality 
in  the  can  is  what  the  Olney  Duo  offers  you.  And 
remember,  you  can  slip  a  Duo  in  the  place  of  your 
present  washer  without  having  to  wreck  the  plant.  It 
measures  13'  long  by  5'  8"  wide  by  4'  6"  high,  only  a 
foot  wider  and  four  inches  higher  than  the  single  Olney. 

Include  an  Olney  Duo  in  your  re-equipping  plans  this 
year.  Write  today  for  quotation. 
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ment  has  been  verified  by  the  buyers  personal  exami¬ 
nation  ? 

If  you  belong  to  the  National  Canners  Association, 
attend  the  convention  at  Chicago,  where  this  matter  of 
final  decision  as  to  wording  on  the  label  will  be  made. 
Help  all  you  can  to  settle  it. 

If  you  do  not  belong  to  the  National  Association,  be¬ 
come  a  member. 

Attend  the  convention,  anyway. 

Then  go  home  and  study  the  suggested  standards  for 
anything  you  pack  until  you  are  positive  you  know 
them  by  heart,  backwards  and  forwards,  awake  or 
asleep! 

And  then  make  certain  you  pack  next  summer  noth¬ 
ing  except  canned  foods  which  will  be  up  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements,  at  any  rate. 

The  canner  who  makes  a  mistake  next  year  and 
packs  something  below  suggested  Government  stand¬ 
ards,  is  going  to  know  before  1932  “there  ain’t  no  Santa 
Claus.” 

Every  canner  worthy  of  the  title  should,  each  night, 
when  he  goes  to  bed,  thank  the  Beneficent  Power  who 
rules  us  that  at  last  we  have  something  to  tie  to  in  the 
way  of  standards,  no  matter  how  elastic  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  minimum  grade. 

And  now  that  we  have  the  standards,  let’s  get  labels 
descriptive  of  the  grade  supposed  to  be  in  each  can. 


The  rayon  industry,  sterling  silver,  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  and  practically  every  one  approaching  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  ours  in  dollars  and  cents  volume  has  long 
ago  set  rigid  standards  and  descriptions  of  their  offer¬ 
ings  in  order  that  the  most  uninformed  may  buy  with 
certainty  they  will  get  what  they  pay  for. 

If  they  get  it  today  when  buying  a  can  of  peas,  com 
or  tomatoes,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  luck  or  the  honesty 
of  a  few  leaders  in  the  industry 

Canned  foods  will  be  sold  for  less  per  can  in  1931 
than  they  have  been  selling  for.  The  housewife  will 
count  her  pennies  as  she  has  not  counted  them  lately 

The  canner  who  continues  to  label  extra  standard 
corn  as  fancy  and  tries  to  get  a  fancy  price  for  it,  will 
not  long  continue  to  hold  his  trade.  The  canner  who 
labels  only  extra  standard  corn  as  fancy  and  sells  it  at 
an  apparent  bargain  price,  will  be  only  a  little  better 
off! 

Pack  honest  grades,  indicate  the  grade  plainly  on  the 
label  and  sell  them  at  fair  prices,  and  you  will  at  least 
feel  at  night  that  you  have  a  right  to  continue  in 
business. 

Continue  in  the  old  way,  try  and  just  get  by,  label 
falsely  and — “the  Government  will  git  you  ef  you  don’t 
Watch  out!” 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Will  Rebuild  Cannery — Rebuilding  of  the  E.  G.  Reece 
Canning  Company  plant  at  Waldron,  Indiana,  will  be 
started  in  the  early  spring  and  the  factory  will  be 
ready  for  operation  during  the  corn  and  pumpkin  can¬ 
ning  season  next  summer.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  afternoon  of  October  30  and  the  large  build¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  plants 
in  the  section,  was  razed  -by  the  blaze.  Only  the  offices, 
scales  and  shucking  shed  standing  after  the  fire. 


Incorporated — Louis  Johann  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  501 
Sping  street,  Collinsville,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  preferred  stock  and  $50,000 
common.  Incorporators  are  I^ouis  Johann,  John  L. 
Meyer  and  Hans  Hollensent. 


Headquarters  Changed — Headquarters  of  the  Van 
Camp  Packing  Company  are  being  moved  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  2  Park  avenue.  New  Y  ork  City. 


Floating  Fish  Oil  Factory — ^The  steamer  Lake  Mir- 
afiores,  operated  by  Stanley  Hiller,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  left  the  harbor  to  operate  as  a  floating  oil 
and  fertilizer  factory  in  the  fishing  grounds  off  Mon¬ 
terey.  It  will  operate  on  the  pilchin,  a  relation  of  the 
Monterey  sardine,  and  a  fish  that  while  edible  is  too 
oily  for  canning. 


29  Olives  in  2Vi  Cans — ^The  Lindsay  Ri^  Olive  Co., 
operating  the  largest  olive  packing  plant  in  the  world 


at  Lindsay,  Cal.,  in  the  Central  California  citrus  fruit 
district,  is  getting  its  plant  in  full  swing  and  has  been 
operating  of  late  on  the  largest  olives  it  has  ever  han¬ 
dled.  Sevillanos  olives  are  being  packed  and  so  large 
are  some  of  these  that  a  No.  2V2  can  contains  but  2^. 
The  early  pack  has  been  rushed  to  the  market  for  the 
holiday  trade. 


Change  of  Name — ^The  name  of  the  Tulare  Packing 
Company,  Tulare,  Cal.,  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the 
Tulare  Packing  Company,  Ltd.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
canned. 


Extension  Service  Meets — ^The  annual  conference  of 
the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  will  be  held  at  Berkeley  January  5  to  10,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Cocheron,  direc¬ 
tor  of  agricutural  extension.  About  150  workers  will 
be  present  for  the  sessions. 


Canadian  Soup  Cannery — Plans  for  a  soup  canning 
factory  are  now  being  completed  by  P.  Bums  &  Co., 
meat  packers  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada.  While  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plans  are  expected  to  be  announced  later,  it 
is  believed  that  tentative  proposals  call  for  a  line  of 
chicken,  meat  and  vegetable  soups.  A  decision  to  enter 
the  canned  soup  business  was  reached  after  an  inves¬ 
tigation  revealed  that  approximately  $750,000  worth 
of  canned  soups  are  brought  into  Alberta  each  year. 
Much  of  this  total  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
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“Del  Monte”  Grapefruit — The  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  has  commenced  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  new  seasons  pack  of  grapefruit  made  in 
its  new  cannery  at  Tampa,  Fla.  This  concern  has  han¬ 
dled  grapefruit  for  some  time,  but  only  recently  com¬ 
pleted  its  own  packing  plant. 


Norway  Visitor — George  L.  Mowlin,  representing 
Chr.  Bjelland  &  Co.,  packers  of  Norwegian  sardines 
and  other  fish,  was  a  visitor  in  San  Francisco  late  in 
December,  conferring  with  executives  of  the  Eugene 
O’Neil  organizations.  Efforts  to  market  the  new  pack 
and  the  carryover  in  an  orderly  manner  have  not  been 
especially  successful,  and  prices  have  sought  new  levels 
of  late. 


connected  with  the  United  States  Canning  Co.  and 
for  14  years  superintended  both  the  Famham  and  Ir¬ 
ving  pants  under  the  ownerships  of  the  Fort  Stanwix 
Canning  Company,  New  York  Canners,  Inc.,  and  the 
Snider  Packing  Corporation,  during  which  time  he  also 
had  charge  of  conditioning  and  selling  all  used  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment.  He  also  was  production  manager 
of  the  Niagara  Co.  Preserving  Corporation  at  Wilson, 
N.  Y.,  for  three  years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  an 
exceptional  varied  experience  in  all  departments  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning  business  was  secured  by 
him.  His  many  friends  will  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  field  of  endeavor,  which  will  be  conducted  under 
the  business  title  of  Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co., 
702  Loew’s  Theater  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

- ♦ - 


Open  San  Francisco  Office — Anderson  &  Miskin, 
Ltd.,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  canned  foods  busi-  ■ 
ness  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  who  have  made  a  feature 
of  exports  have  opened  offices  at  16  California  street, 
San  ^ancisco,  with  P.  Tattersall  in  charge,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  products  will  now  come  in  for  attention. 


•  Canning  Machinery  Inventor  Dead — Andrew  W.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  inventor  of  many  machines  used  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  passed  away  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
old  San  Francisco  Minstrel  Club  and  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Ariel  Rowing  Club.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


Home  After  Business  Trip — H.  E.  MacConaughey, 
vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  retunied  to  his 
San  Francisco  headquarters  from  an  extended  Eastern 
business  trip. 


Will  Alter  Can  Plant — The  American  Can  Company 
has  taken  out  a  permit  for  extensive  alterations  at  its 
San  Francisco  plant.  It  is  planned  to  connect  its  two 
buildings  at  Third,  Twentieth  and  Illinois  streets. 


Cannery  Superintendent  in  Machinery  Business- 
John  L.  Wolfrom,  well  known  superintendent  of  can¬ 
ning  plants  in  New  York  State,  has  left  the  employ  of 
the  Snider  Packing  Corpoation  to  engage  in  the  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  equipment  business  for  himself 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  his  former  home  town.  He  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  sale  and  exchange  of  used  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Mr.  Wolfrom  was  for  years 


NINETEENTH  OHIO  ANNUAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SHOW 

HE  Nineteenth  Annual  Horticultural  Show  will  be 
held  during  the  week  of  February  2  to  6,  inclu¬ 
sive,  Farmers’  Week,  in  the  Horticulture  and  For¬ 
estry  Building,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  exhibit  of  canned  foods  furnished  by  members 
of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association,  will  be  an  important 
attraction  at  this  show.  This  is  the  first  time  that  veg¬ 
etables  have  been  included  in  this  show,  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  an  important  aid  to  this  already  success¬ 
ful  event. 

Premium  lists  will  be  distributed  January  6.  Any  one 
wishing  one  may  receive  it  by  writing  to  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show,  Ohio  State  Cniversity. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


The  Nation2d  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


916-924  E.  MONUMENT  STREET 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  ^1.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Let  us  sell  or  trade  your  surplus  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  for  you.  Free  listing. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Mchy.^Co.,  702  Lowe’s  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Machinery _ 

WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 

1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

_ For  Sale — Factories _ 

FOR  SALE— Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  located  at  Newfane,  N.  Y.  in  famous 
Niagara  Fruit  Belt.  New  power  plant,  electricity, 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
Large  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  can 
be  contracted  for  1931.  Must  be  sold  at  once,  regard¬ 
less  of  price  to  close  an  estate.  For  further  parti¬ 
culars  apply  to 

Housel  &  Welch,  Executors, 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  fertile  section  of  mid¬ 
west.  Two  railroads;  cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel; 
freight  advantage  10/  or  more  to  busy  industrial 
towns  in  the  natural  gas  belt  of  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Principal  owner  died  recently.  Will  sell  at 
sacrifice. 

Address  Box  A-1787  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10/  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsap  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
f(Mds;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager  in 
canning  factory  packing  vegetable  crops.  College  graduate 
with  several  years  experience  as  agricultural  advisor  to  growers 
of  canning  crop.  Can  breed,  improve  and  maintain  choice  stocks 
of  canning  crop  seeds.  Experience  in  managing  canning  factory 
help.  Capable  and  reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1778  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalade  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1779  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  factory 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company .  All  replies  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  gra¬ 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  in  either  sales  Or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Estimating  Clerk,  familiar  with  tin  can  making. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  required. 

General  Superintendent,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 


U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Procees  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE; 

2ISI  BastM  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlaetie  Wharf,  Boston  Street  anS 
Lakewood  Aveoue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Is  your  Brand  protected?  Our 
trade  mark  bureau  is  at  your 
service.  Ask  Gamse  --  **he 
knows”. 


H.GAMSE.SBRO. 

Z/  i  tho^aphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING  , 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


. . . 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

W rite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Coarse  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurancs  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
BaUinwre,  Md. 


— 5jnca  1913—  Reiereooe;  NalioDal  Bank  ol  Baldniore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


CANNED  YEGETABLES- 
SAUER  KRAUTt 


-Cantlnned 


CANNED  FRUITB— Continaad 


N.Y. 

4.00 


BfUto.  N.Y. 


Balto.  N.Y. 


t.S0 

S.2S 


8.36 


S.00 

8.00 

1.40 

Z.W 


Standard,  No.  2  . .90  .90 

No.  2%  . 96  1.00 

No.  8  .  1.06  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.26  8.60 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  t-90 

No.  2Vj  .  1.36  . 

No.  3  .  1.60  tl.35 

No.  10  .  4.60  t4.25 

SUCCOTASH* 


PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  ittup .  1.10 

No.  3  _ l.tO 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup .  1.26 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.60 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40 

Choice  .  3.60 

Fancy  . . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 


2.16 

2.86 

2.76 


.60 


.76 

.60 

1.40 

4.26 


.66 


.60 


1.60 

4.76 


Prices  fiven  represent  the  lowest  fipire  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  siae^  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  ftsuree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tT%<Miias  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  B.  Jones  &  Co. 

Now  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Cmnned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  6% — - - -  ~ 

Larse,  Na  2^ - - -  - 

Peeled,  No.  2J4 . . — . . — 

Medium.  No.  2(4— . - .  •“ — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . 

Small,  No.  2(4 . 

Tips,  Whiter  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

SsMlI,  No.  1  sq . .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  - 

Na  8  - 

In  Sauce,  18  os . 

Na  1 - 

No.  2(4  — . . 

Na  10  - . — . 

BEANS* 

Stringlees  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2. — ... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10............ 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 — .... — .. 

Standard,  No.  10 . —...... . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . . . — ..... - 

No.  10  - - - - - 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . — . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Freeh  White. . - . - 

No.  10  . - . 

Soaked,  Na  2 - - 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  l.BO 

8-16,  No.  2 . . . . . 

16-20,  No.  8 .  1-26 

Cut,  No.  2 . - . 90 

Cut,  No.  10 . - .  8.76 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Diced,  Na  10 - 4.26 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10.„..~. ... 


.86 

4.60 


1.10 


1.00 

6.00 


2.16 

11.26 

1.66 

9.26 
1.16 

7.26 
1.16 
6.60 
1.06 


.86 


No.  10 . ! . ! 

standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.40 

1.35 

1.26 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2(4 
Sliced  Standard.  No 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2.................. 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.45 

2.26 

2.45 
2.30 

2.40 

2.10 

2.46 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 _ _ _ _ 

10.00 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

.90 

No.  2(4  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

1.05 

1.10 

3.76 

*1.06 

*1.16 

*8.60 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water.  No.  2 . 

1.86 

9.00 

1.86 


1.20 

6"6'6 


TOMATOES* 

Xhetra  Standard,  No.  1 .  ......  ~..... 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  . 

No.  3  . .; .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.90  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . . . 42(4  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 70  t.67(4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67(4  . 

No.  3  . . . :.....  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05 

No.  10  .  3.35 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.25 

TOMATO  PUREEt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.00 

Standard.  No.  1  TrimminKS . 37(4 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.26 


Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  Na  2 . 

Red,  Symp,  Na  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


2.00 


tl.05 

t'sioi) 


.40 

2.50 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2.... . 

Extra,  Preserved,  Na  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10.. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 
Fancy,  No.  2(4.. 


No.  10s  . . . 


.  4.00  8.16 

. . 14.76 _ 


Canned  Fish 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  ox.  . . . 

16  ox. 

17  ox.  . . . 

19  ox.  . . . 

LOBSTER* 


_  1.00  1.16 

_  1.26  1.60 

_  1.26  1.60 

-  1.86  _ 


Diced,  Na  10..« 
CORN* 


Iktra  Itandsjrd,  Ne.  8.. 
Extra  Standard,  Ne.  10.. 


Extra  Standard.  No 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Na  10 . 

Crushed,  Fhncy  No.  2.. 


Standard,  No.  2... 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . 1.00 

Split,  Na  10.„ .  8.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  .  4.26 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — . 1.06 

No.  10  . - .  8.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  Na  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.60 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  8  Fancy  Sweets,  28 — — ........  . 

Na  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2b .  1.06 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs . 6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  Juna  1* _ 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  Na  2(4 . .86 

No.  8  . 90 

No.  10  .  3.00 


. 76 

6.00 

Maine»  no,  lu . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

. 

8.76 

V>-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

(4 -lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

3^10 

1.95 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

.  3.10 

OYSTERS* 

- 

1.10 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . . 

. .  1.26 

_ 

.  4.26 

4.76 

................ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

1.20 

...es- 

.  1  30 

. .  1.26 

Standard,  No.  2(4 . 

.  1.80 

1.86 

.  2.60 

2.40 

Choice,  No.  2(4 . 

.  2.26 

2.40 

Selects,  6  oz . 

.  2.26 

.  1.10 

eaaeeee 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  Ne.  2.. . 

.  1.86 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.60 

.90 


1.20 

3.76 


No.  10,  water .  7.60 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . 

Na  2,  in  Symp.« . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


1.16 

6.60 


1.45 


66 

66 

40 

60 

80 

16 

02(4 

86 

96 

76 

60 


.86 

2.60 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

. 

1.86 

No.  10  . 

....  9.00 

7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

..  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

-  1.76 

Extra  Preswved,  No.  2 . 

.. 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

.  9.76 

California  Standard  2(4..~ . 

..  8.10 

8.00 

Choice,  Na  2(4 . 

..  8.40 

8.00 

Fancy,  No.  2(4.-. . 

..  - 

8.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUKJE* 

No.  1  _ _ 

No.  6  . . . 

PEACHES* 


1.16 

6.00 


California  Standard,  No. 
Choice,  No.  2(4,  Y.  C.. 

2(4,  Y.  C 

1.56 

1.80 

1.76 

1.76 

2.10 

1 

1.86 

1.80 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled.  Na  10 _ 

6.00 

ii 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . .  . . 

Flat.  Na  1 _ _  _ 

Flat,  No.  (4— . .  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  (4 . . . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . _..... 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  ease 

(4  Oil,  Keyless . 

(4  Oil,  Decorated . 

<4  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton . . 

(4  "Mustard,  Keyless . 

(4  Oil,  Carton . — . .  — 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . — 

California,  Oval,  Na  l-........«-_..~.... 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  ease 

White.  (4s _ 

White,  (4s  . . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  (48 . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  (48  . 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

Yellow,  (48  . 

Yellow,  is  . — ... 


1.16 

4.75 

2.60 

.98(4 

2.16 


*3.26 


t3.25 

*4.26 

*8.00 

*8.16 


14.00  *8.50 

. .  *13.00 

_  *6.76 

...-.  *12.60 

_  *6.36 

..  _ *11.76 

. .  *7.26 

_  *18.60 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

“Up  from  tbe  hill<  of  Aiaryland” 

.  a  mackine  'witli  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  JeaJ  .  .  it  must 
Le  replaced.  \^^e  are  asked  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  course  I 
A  “spare”  located  in  tke  plant  of 
anotker  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
ky  truck  tke  same  nigkt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tke  morning  . 
at  seven  o  ’clock. 

.  just  a  kit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


AAechanical  Service 


.  .  witk  kotk  tlie  will  an^  facility  to  overcome  all  ohaiaclea* 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BonEOlK 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  •  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
Lacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLAnT-811  S -WOLFE  ST-BALTIMOBE •  MD- 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  5,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canners  Are  Now  Jobbers — Prices  Must  Be  Advanced 
to  Cover  Jobber  Costs — The  Market  Prices  of  Jan¬ 
uary-  1st — Sell  Your  Goods  and  Don’t  Have  Them 
Taken  Away  from  You. 

C BANNERS  NOW  JOBBERS— The  year  is  as  yet 
jtoo  young  to  expect  anything  worth  while  in  a 
■^market  way,  though  all  traders  say  that  there 
must  be  active  buying,  and  that  quickly.  But  an  old 
canned  foods  man  said  only  last  week,  in  course  of  a 
conversation,  “the  canner  is  now  a  jobber  and  has  to 
carry  his  pack  and  ship  as  wanted,”  and  the  realization 
of  this  truth — for  it  is  the  truth —  brought  the  further 
thought,  “why  don’t  the  canners  add  the  jobbers’  ex¬ 
penses  to  their  selling  prices — the  cost  of  warehousing, 
interest,  insurance  and  small-lot  handling,  as  well  as 
increased  office  expenses  in  the  shape  of  extra  billing, 
additional  collection  charges,  etc.  ?”  How  can  the  can¬ 
ner  expect  to  come  out  even  if  he  continues  to  act  as 
jobber,  but  sells  at  canner’s  prices? 

You  must  know  that  on  the  average  the  goods  which 
you  sold  at  80c  the  jobber  put  out  at  $1.10  to  $1.25,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  distance  from  you.  Barring  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  freight,  and  you  can  obviate  that  by  selling  f.o.b. 
factory,  since  the  buying  from  the  canners  is  now  on 
a  retail  basis,  so  far  as  size  of  orders  is  concerned,  the 
canner  is  well  entitled  to  add  all  costs  which  the  job¬ 
ber  added.  To  put  it  right  down  in  the  concrete,  those 
80c  goods  in  carloads  must  now  be  quoted  and  held  at 
$1.10  in  the  25-case  lots  now  the  style  of  buying.  This 
is  not  a  New  Year’s  wish  or  anything  of  the  kind,  it  is 
an  absolute  necessitv  if  you  expect  to  keep  your  ledger 
from  showing  all  on  the  red  side.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself,  or 'ask  a  certified  accountant,  how  much  you 
must  add  to  the  normal  price  when  you  are  forced  to 
hold  the  goods  during  the  entire  year,  putting  them 


out  in  small-time  lots,  as  now.  But  here  is  a  simple 
proof:  the  jobbers  have  not  gotten  unduly  rich  selling 
canned  foods ;  if  then  you  add  all  their  costs,  since  you 
are  doing  their  work,  neither  will  you  get  unduly  rich. 
You  must  open  the  new  year  with  new  prices,  and  these 
prices  must  be  made  to  cover  costs  and  show  a  slight 
profit,  at  least.  The  differential  of  $1.10  instead  of  80c 
can  be  applied  all  down  the  line. 

PRICES — ^This  week  has  witnessed  the  winding  up 
of  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  arrival  of  that  much 
thought  about  and  long  dreaded  event,  the  inven¬ 
tory,  and  so  there  has  not  been  much  business  going  on 
among  the  brokers.  As  we  write  prices  are  about  where 
they  have  been  for  some  time,  but  here  is  a  quotation 
on  the  market  by  a  nearby  broker,  B.  M.  Teed  &  Co.,  of 
York,  Pa.,  under  date  of  Januapr  1st,  1931,  and  we 
quote  it  because  of  the  wide  disparity  shown  on  the 
same  articles  in  many  instances.  Study  it,  and  take  it 
as  a  fair  sample  of  prices  as  ruling  today : 

“Tomatoes  with  salt,  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory, 
1930  pack.  No.  2  extra  standard  hand  packed  tomatoes 
85c  to  95c;  No.  3  extra  standard  H.  P.  $1.25;  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  77i/^c  to  85c;  No.  3  standard  $1.20; 
No.  10  tomatoes  $4.00. 

Tomatoes,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory.  No.  1  standard 
tomatoes  5(te;  extra  standard  55c;  No.  2  standard  to¬ 
matoes  75c;  extra  standard  85c;  No.  3  standard  toma¬ 
toes  $1.25;  extra  standard  $1.35;  No.  10  extra  standard 
tomatoes  $3.40;  standard  $3.15, 

Beets,  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory.  No.  3  cut 
eights  $1.00;  No.  3  whole,  12  and  over,  $1.15;  No.  3 
whole,  20  and  over,  $1.40. 

F.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory.  No.  10  Keiffer  pears, 
light  syrup,  $4.75. 

Peas,  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory.  No.  1  sieve.  No. 
1  tins,  $1.30 ;  No.  2  tins,  $2.00 ;  No.  2  sieve.  No.  1  tins, 
80c;  No.  2  tins,  $1.20;  No.  3  sieve.  No.  1  tins,  75c;  No.  2 
tins,  $1.05;  No.  4  sieve.  No.  2  tins,  $1.00;  No.  1  tins, 
70c;  No.  10  4  sieve  $5.00;  No.  10  3  sieve  $5.25;  No.  10 
2  sieve  $5.50;  No.  10  ungraded  $4.50.  , 

Spinach,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory.  No.  1  75c;  No.  2 
$1.00;  No.  10  $4.50. 
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Corn,  f.  0.  b.  Western  Maryland  factory.  2s  standard 
crushed  75c;  extra  standard  $1.00.  F.  o.  b.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  factory.  No.  2  fancy  wholegrain  shoepeg  $1.30 ; 
No.  2  fancy  wholegrain  evergreen  $1.15;  No.  1  extra 
standard  crushed  75c;  No.  2  standard  wholegrain  shoe- 
peg  $1.15.  F.  o.  b.  Ohio  factory.  No.  2  extra  standard 
evergreen  or  narrow  grain  95c. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory.  No.  2 
90c;  No.  21/2  $1.25;  No.  3  $1.35. 

Beans,  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory.  No.  2  standard 
cut  green  stringless  77V2C  to  85c;  extra  standard  85c 
to  95c ;  fancy  3  sieve  $1.10 ;  No.  10  standard  cut  green 
stringless  $4.50;  extra  standard  $5.50;  No.  2  extra 
standard  round  pod  wax  stringless  beans  $1.20. 

Apples  and  Apple  Sauce,  f.  o.  b.  Virginia  factory, 
1930  pack.  10s  standard  apoles  $3.50  dozen ;  apple  but¬ 
ter  ,No.  21/'  $1.50;  fancy  sweetened  apple  sauce,  10s, 
$4.00  dozen;  2^,8  $1.25;  2s  90c;  Is  65c.  F.  o.  b.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  factory.  No.  10s  sliced  apples  $3.40;  cut  in 
quarters  or  eighths  drained,  weight,  4%lbs. 

Turnip  Greens,  f.  0.  b.  Maryland  factory.  No.  2  $1 ; 
No.  21/0  $1.30 ;  No.  10  $1.50. 

F.  0.  ]).  New  York  factory.  Improved  Kidney  String¬ 
less  Wax  Beans.  No.  2  4  sieve  fancy  cut  $1.50 ;  No.  2 
extra  standard  cut  5  sieve  $1.15;  No.  2  standard  cut 
$1.10 ;  No.  2  fancy  cut  ungraded  (5  sieve  out)  $1.30. 

Stringless  Refugee  Green  Beans.  No.  2  fancy  cut  5 
sieve  $1.30;  No.  2  extra  standard  5  sieve  $1.15. 

F.  0.  b.  Maryland  factory.  16  ounce  tins  pork  and 
beans,  48  to  case,  621/2C;  No.  2  mixed  vegetables  95c. 

Specials 

F.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory.  640  cases  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans  77^2^;  2,000  cases  No.  2  very  fine 
extra  standard  cut  green  beans  80c;  1,650  cases  No.  3 
extra  standard  H.  P.  tomatoes  with  salt  $1.25;  2,000 
cases  No.  2  very  fine  extra  standard  H.  P.  tomatoes 
with  salt  85c;  1,000  No  2  fancy  Shoepeg  wholegrain 
corn  $1.30. 

All  prices  subject  to  goods  being  unsold.  , 


The  next  excuse  we  will  hear  is  that  the  buyers  are 
waiting  until  they  can  see  what  the  big  convention  at 
Chicago  will  do ;  but  that  is  only  an  excuse.  They  will 
not  buy,  except  in  the  fewest  cases  possible  to  supply 
their  immediate  wants,  ahd  you  might  as  well  prepare 
for  that,  and  make  them  pay  proper  prices.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  goods  in  any  line;  all  the  packs  will  be 
used  up  long  before  new  canning  time  rolls  around,  but 
if  the  canners  do  not  price  them  properly  now  they  wall 
have  the  goods  taken  away  in  these  driblets,  at  no 
profit  to  themselves,  and  to  no  particular  advantage 
to  the  jobber,  since  he  merely  adds  his  costs  and  profit 
to  the  price  he  pays,  and  hands  them  on  to  the  consu¬ 
mer.  He  could  just  as  well  work  from  a  basis  that 
shows  you  some  profit ;  and  he  must  have  the  goods.  He 
can’t  get  along  without  them;  he  is  out  of  stock.  Of 
course,  you  will  believe  any  cock-and-bull  story  about 
some  other  canner  who  is  selling  at  prices  much  lower, 
even,  than  those  now  being  offered  you.  Ijf  you  know 
that  canner  is  losing  money  on  such  a  sale,  why  do  you 
deliberate! v  do  the  same  fool  trick?  The  answer  to 
make  is:  well,  go  to  him  and  get  them;  my  price  is 
.‘SI. 10.  You’d  be  surprised  how  soon  things  would 
change  if  just  a  few  canners  showed  that  sort  of  sales 
determination.  Sell  your  goods,  and  don’t  have  them 
taken  away  from  you.  That  might  be  a  good  motto  for 
this  bright  and-  promising  year  of  1931. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Has  Been  Extremely  Dull  for  the  Past  Week. 
Prices  Remain  the  Same  and  No  Immediate  Changes 
Are  Expected — Tomatoes  Have  Been  Dull  All  Week. 
Com  Has  Strengthened  Its  Position. 

New  York,  January  1,  1931. 

The  MARKET — ^The  market  has  been  extremely 
dull  for  the  past  week,  as  might  be  expected  at 
this  particular  season  of  the  year.  Prices  remain 
the  same  and  no  immediate  changes  are  expected  in  the 
general  list.  The  trade  is  hopeful  that  January  will 
bing  a  resumption  of  buying  activities,  as  it  is  felt  that 
this  will  be  necessary  if  the  market  is  to  maintain  any 
stability  whatsoever.  With  inventories  showing  low 
stocks,  due  to  the  persistent  policy  of  hand-to-mouth 
buyino-  followed  throughout  1930,  unless  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  drop  in  retail  demand  for  canned  foods,  buyers 
are  going  to  be  forced  into  the  market  to  replenish 
their  depleted  stocks.  The  technical  position  of  the 
market  is  excellent,  and  there  are  no  drawbacks  in  the 
way  of  overstocks  on  jobbers’  hands  to  hinder  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  price  structue  that  increased  demand 
may  bring  forth.  There  is  no  desire,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  to  see  any  radical  advances  in  prices. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  prices  will  show  moderate 
advances  from  time  to  time  as  demand  increases  rather 
than  jump  to  high  levels  immediately  on  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  any  buying  activity. 

Tomatoes — Have  been  dull  all  week,  with  little  inter¬ 
est  reported  on  the  part  of  buyers,  due  to  desire  to  keep 
stocks  low  for  inventory  purposes.  However,  there 
have  been  inquiries  noted  for  January  delivery  and 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  end  of  this  month  will  wit¬ 
ness  increased  activity  in  this  item.  Prices  remain  firm 
for  Maryland  tomatoes  and  canners  are  less  inclined  to 
offer  goods  at  any  concessions.  California  is  still  pur¬ 
suing  its  policy  of  keeping  out  of  the  market  until  its 
prices  are  met  and  packers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  re¬ 
ported  as  showing  little  interest  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  while  prices  remain  at  their  present  levels. 

Corn — Has  strengthened  its  statistical  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks,  and  packers  are  less  willing  to 
accept  sub-market  prices  for  their  pack.  Maine  com 
in  particular  suffered  from  the  attempts  of  packers  try¬ 
ing  to  force  the  market  by  price  shading  tactics,  and 
now  that  this  class  of  selling  has  ended,  the  market 
has  shown  a  better  tone.  Both  Golden  Bantam  and 
Crosby  are  stronger  than  they  have  been  for  several 
weeks,  with  the  latter  item  being  held  very  closely  by 
packers  who  have  any  surplus  stocks.  The  cleaning  up 
of  the  offgrade  items  which,  also  had  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  market,  is  reflected  in  increased  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Western  canners.  No  price  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  list,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
general  list  will  be  stabilized  shortly  at  levels  be¬ 
low  the  opening  quotations.  However,  the  price  list 
will  be  established  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  it  has 
been. 

Peas — As  are  the  other  major  vegetable  packs,  peas 
are  suffering  from  lack  of  interest  at  the  present  time. 
However,  this  item  has  far  more  than  the  seasonal  han¬ 
dicap  suffered  by  com  and  tomatoes,  as  it  was  one  of 
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the  few  vegetable  packs  that  came  through  the  drouth 
with  any  appreciable  surplus.  Prices  retain  unchanged 
and  although  shipments  of  the  sandard  grades  of  both 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  continue  fairly  heavy,  further 
signs  of  weakness  in  the  price  structure  of  the  fancy 
offerings  have  been  noted  in  the  Western  markets.  In 
general,  the  future  of  the  market  appears  spotty. 

Grapefruit — Is  showing  the  effects  of  the  fight  for 
business  waged  by  the  newcomers  in  this  field.  A  Flor¬ 
ida  packer  is  offering  No.  2s  at  $1.45  delivered,  which 
is  the  price  set  here  by  one  of  the  newcomers  several 
weks  ayo.  This  price  is  making  those  who  covered 
their  needs  in  the  summer  at  the  then  bargain  level  of 
$1.75  for  No.  2s,  delivered,  regret  that  they  were  so 
far-sighted  in  covering  their  future  needs.  However, 
that  is  just  one  of  the  many  things  that  make  a  canned 
foods  buyer  age  so  quickly.  There  has  been  some  talk 
of  a  meeting  of  Florida  packers  to  set  some  maximum 
price,  but  this  move  met  with  no  results,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  hope  of  any  such  action.  It  looks 
like  the  result  of  the  independent  packers  entering  into 
this  field  is  going  to  result  in  bitter  price  struggle.  This 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  canned  foods  market  has 
just  gone  through  a  bitter  period  of  price  decline  is  not 
going  to  aid  the  stability  of  the  market. 

Sauerkraut — Is  showing  signs  of  more  strength  than 
it  has  since  the  opening  prices  were  announced.  The 
general  strengthening  of  the  market  has  resulted  in 
this  item  firming  up  in  a  surprising  fashion.  Demand 
is  expected  to  show  a  marked  increase  shortly  when  the 
market  picks  up  speed. 

Applesauce — Seems  destined  to  remain  in  the  same 
unfavorable  position  it  dropped  to  when  the  New  York 
state  packers  started  their  own  merry  little  price  war 
shortly  after  the  opening  quotations  were  announced. 
There  has  been  no  more  marked  example  of  he  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  of  price  wars  among  canners  than  this  item 
affords.  Prices  are  irregular  and  demand  is  slight. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  •■OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Not  Sorry  to  See  1930  (io — All  l..ooking  Forward  Hope¬ 
fully — Tomatoes  Show  Verv  Little  Action — Com 

Shows  Strong  Undertone — Peas  Firm. 

Chicago,  December  31,  1930. 
LAI)  IT’S  (iONE — The  year  closes  with  the  food 
distributors  of  this  market  breathing  a  long  sigh 
of  relief;  it  has  been  full  of  many  disturbances 
and  disappointments,  but  probably  the  pains  of  read¬ 
justment  have  not  been  as  great  as  in  most  other  lines 
of  business. 

Wholesalers  generally  feel  that  they  have  probably 
made  a  little  money.  If  they  gave  attention  early  in 
the  year  to  reducing  their  expense  budgets  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  situation.  Most  of  them  had  already 
gained  practice  along  these  lines  during  the  several 
previous  years. 

Chain  operators  say  they  have  had  special  difficulty 
in  adjusting  their  considerable  organizations  to  new 
conditions. 

Most  brokers  describe  1930  as  one  of  anti-climax 
with  the  trade  holding  off  purchases  all  year;  however, 
no  doubt  creating  a  big  hole  in  merchandise  stocks 
which  will  have  to  be  supplied  later. 


Everybody  is  unanimous,  however,  in  feeling  that 
there  are  better  things  ahead  for  everybody,  including 
canners  (except  those  who  foolishly  overproduce). 

Tomatoes — Very  little  action  at  present;  everybody 
seems  inclined  to  await  the  turn  of  the  year  to  see  what 
will  happen. 

Big  operators  feel  that  the  unsold  tomatoes  in  the 
country  are  in  large  part  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
small  operators,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  being 
urged  by  their  competitors  for  cash,  especially  with  the 
widespread  report  of  bank  receiverships  in  some  can¬ 
ning  sections.  Possibly  if  the  1930  total  pack  could  be 
announced  and  the  statistics  showed  a  basis  for  en¬ 
couragement  (as  some  people  think  they  will) ,  perhaps 
a  few  big  interests  v/ould  get  behind  tomatoes  and  put 
a  very  different  complection  on  them  at  once.  At  pres¬ 
ent  tomatoes  seem  to  be  nobody’s  friend  around  this 
market. 

Com — A  strong  undertone  is  showing  itself ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers  have  been  trying  to  bid  off  the  market 
with  offers  at  small  concessions  under  senders’  close  fig¬ 
ured  quotations.  In  practically  every  such  instance 
these  gestures  have  shown  a  net  result  of  “no  sale;” 
owners  of  any  unsold  com  know  full  well  that  there 
wall  be  two  good  months  and  plenty  of  short  buyers 
who  must  replenish  before  another  pack  becomes  avail¬ 
able. 

Cora  canners  are  beginning  to  show  some  fighting 
interest  for  their  product  which  has  been  largely  miss¬ 
ing  heretofore.  Since  the  first  appearance  of  canned 
corn  on  the  market  it  has  taken  its  place  as  a  grocery 
staple  s  quite  as  rapidly  as  production  could  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  old  days  corn  needed  no  publicity;  it 
spoke  for  itself.  In  recent  years  other  good  vegetables 
have  crowded  into  the  field ;  corn  has  stood  still. 

It  is  understood  some  publicity  as  to  quality,  also 
bettered  marketing  and  orderly  financing  schemes  are 
now  in  the  making  in  several  states,  and  the  subject 
may  in  fact  be  scheduled  for  serious  attention  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  before  another  month 
rolls  by. 

Peas — Standard  peas  remain  firm  on  price,  but  some 
holders  of  near  fancy  and  bxtra  standard  grades  are 
beginning  to  revalue  their  unsold  reserves  at  more 
moderate  price  spreads  above  the  cheap  grades,  and 
buyers  are  picking  over  samples  to  see  what  is  avail¬ 
able  with  any  special  appeal. 

All  buying  has  been  so  draggy  during  recent  weeks 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what  real  sale  there  will  be 
when  things  get  into-  regular  gear  again. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Very  Moderate  Winter  Weather  Prevailing — Satisfac¬ 
tory  Volume  of  Business  Preceding  Christmas — Few 
Cars  of  Tomatoes  Sold  During  the  Past  Week — No 
Sales  Reported  of  Beans  in  Carlots. 

Springfield,  December  31,  1930. 
FATHER — Very  moderate  winter  weather  has 
prevailed  through  the  Ozarks  during  the  past 
week.  A  very  light  snow  fell  the  night  of  the 

27th.  ^ 

Business — Tracies  people  in  all  lines  of  merchandising 
sales.  Since  Christmas  retailers  and  jobbers  in  all 
Christmas  Day,  and  consisting  very  largely  of  cash 
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sales.  Since  Christmas  retailers  and  jogbers  in  all 
lines  have  been  busy  with  their  annual  inventories,  and 
the  profits  or  losses  for  the  year  1930  will  soon  be 
known.  As  a  rule,  dealers  in  merchandise,  whether 
retailer  or  wholesaler,  will  show  a  smaller  stock  on 
hand  than  did  the  inventory  of  last  year. 

Tomato  Sales — Very  few  cars  of  tomatoes  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  We  hear  of  one  or  two  cars  of  the 
No.  2  size,  fair  standards,  mostly  in  cleaned  up  cans, 
selling  at  62y2C,  along  with  No.  1  standards  at  421/2C. 
A  few  other  cars  sold.  No.  2  standards,  good  quality, 
as  low  as  65c,  and  some  70c;  No  21/2  standards  as 
low  as  95c,  with  better  grade  of  this  size  $1.00. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — It  is  not  possible  to  quote 
one  set  of  figures  on  offerings  of  tomatoes  from  the 
Ozarks.  The  range  of  prices  of  offerings  of  tomatoes 
on  the  market  today  for  prompt  shipment,  or  shipment 
the  first  half  of  January,  ranges  about  as  follows:  No. 

1  standard,  10  oz.,  421/2  to  45c;  No.  300  cans,  I41/2  oz., 
571/2^;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  mostly  60c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  65c,  67V2C,  70c;  No.  21/2  standards.  $1.00,  $1.05; 
No.  2  extra  standards,  $1.10;  No.  10  standards,  $3.50 
to  $3.75.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  holding  tomatoes  who  have  these  stored  away 
for  the  winter,  and  said  canners  would  not  be  willing 
to  confirm  any  sales  now',  even  for  straight  January 
shipment,  at  the  highest  prices  which  we  have  named 
above.  This  class  of  canners  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  the  demand  for  tomatoes  will  increase  materially 
during  the  month  of  January,  and  a  good  healthy  de¬ 
mand  is  expected  throughout  the  late  winter  months 
and  up  to  the  opening  of  canning  season  on  August  1st. 
The  unsold  holdings  of  tomatoes  by  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  figures  several  hundred  cars  less  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  canners  w'ere  holding  unsold  at  the  close  of 
business  September  of  last  year.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  the  average  canner  that  many  jobbing  grocers  are 
carrying  very  light  stocks  of  tomatoes,  and  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  into  the  market  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  for  requirements  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
trade.  Prices  on  tomatoes  are  bound  to  advance  along 
with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales. 

Green  Beans — No  sales  Reported  in  carlots.  Small 
lots  of  cut  stringless  in  cars  with  tomatoes  sold  No.  2 
size  85c,  No.  10  size  $4.25.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy 
straight  carlots  in  the  Ozarks,  however ;  there  are  only 
a  few  canners  holding  any  cut  stringless  in  No.  10  cans. 

Greens — No  sales  reported  during  the  week ;  canners’ 
total  holdings  will  only  amount  to  a  few  full  carloads. 

Turnip  Greens — No.  2  size  90c;  10  size,  $4.50.  mus¬ 
tard  greens,  No.  2  size,  90c;  10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.75, 
The  principal  consumption  of  greens  is  during  late 
winter  and  spring  months,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
popular  in  many  sections  than  hog  jowl  and  greens. 

Canners’  Convention — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  composed  of  the  canners  of 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Eastern  Oklahoma,  will  be  held 
in  Springfield  January  8  and  9  headsuarters  Colonial 
Hotel.  Canners  throughout  the  district  are  giving 
much'  thought  to  matters  of  importance  that  will  be 
brought  before  this  annual  convention  of  interest  to  the 
canners.  The  members  of  this  Association  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  will  decide  definitely  about  contracting  to¬ 
mato  and  bean  acreage  on  a  lower  basis  than  the  price 
paid  in  1910  and  previous  years.  The  matter  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  the  contracted  tomato  and  bean 
acreages  will  also  be  decided.  Consideration  wall  be 
given  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  nacking  tomatoes  and 
beans  the  coming  canning  season,  and  also  the  matter 


of  prices  at  which  futures  should  be  sold  in  order  to 
yield  the  canners  some  margin  of  profit  over  the  cost  of 
packing.  It  is  probable  also  that  a  revised  form  of  con¬ 
tract  is  to  be  used  on  sales  of  futures  will  likely  be 
adopted. 

Mapes  Bill — Canners  generally,  as  far  as  they  under¬ 
stand  regarding  the  Mapes  Bill  seem  perfectly  willing 
and  anxious  to  comply  strictly  to  all  requirements. 
Final  rulings  on  the  l^pes  Bill  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  definite  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  printed  matter  on  labels,  is  now  anxiously  awaited. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bt)  •■BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Hope  Bill  a  Step  in  the  Right  Direction — Grading  of 

Canned  Shrimp  Particularly  Important — Oj'ster  Pack 

Moving  Fairly  Well. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  31,  1930. 

OPE  BILL — The  Hope  Bill  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  by  Congressman  Hope  is  the  right  step 
in  the  right  direction,  for  it  will  enable  the  house¬ 
wife  to  buy  intelligently,  because  it  carries  the  grading 
feature  not  provided  in  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 
and  the  two  amendments  to  the  pure  food  law  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  increasing  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods. 

The  grading  of  canned  shrimp  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant,  because  the  raw  headless  shrimp  trade  has 
long  established  three  grades  of  shrimp  which  are 
large,  medium  and  small.  The  large  size  are  classed 
as  fancy,  and  they  bring  the  big  price,  and  the  small 
ones  are  classed  as  poor  grade  and  they  can  hardly  be 
sold  when  there  are  any  large  shrimp  on  the  market. 
Without  any  good  reason  for  it,  the  housewife  has 
drifted  into  the  habit  of  grading  canned  shrimp  also 
as  to  size.  There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  should  be  graded  according  to  size,  because 
the  small  ones  being  tenderer,  they  mash  and  break  up 
in  shipping,  whereas  the  larger  ones  are  harder  and 
tougher  and  they  carry  in  fine  shape.  However,  with 
canned  shrimp  it  is  different,  as  they  don’t  break  up 
nor  mash  in  shipments,  therefore  the  small  ones  carry 
as  well  as  the  large  ones,  and  the  small  ones  should 
bring  a  better  price  because  they  are  tender  and  more 
delicious,  but  they  don’t,  and  the  housewife  has  classed 
the  small  shrimp  as  inferior,  and  nothing  else  matters. 
Without  a  government  standard  of  grading  the  house¬ 
wife  has  no  way  of  determining  the  size  or  grade  of 
shrimp  contained  in  the  cans  when  the  cans  are  sitting 
on  the  shelf  of  the  grocer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
cans  were  labeled  with  the  number  of  shrimp  contained 
in  the  can,  thus:  A  grade,  10  to  25  shrimp;  B,  25  to  40; 
C,  40  to  50 ;  D,  60  to  80,  according  to  the  grades  estab¬ 
lished,  the  housewife  could  then  shop  canned  shrimp 
intelligently  and  to  suit  her  own  ideas  and  fancy,  all  of 
which  would  serve  to  increase  the  consumption  of  can¬ 
ned  sh.rimp  because  it  is  not  uncommon  now  to  hear 
the  housewife  say:  “You  can’t  sell  nie  canned  shrimp, 
because  all  you  get  in  the  cans  is  little  bit  of  shrimp,” 
and  many  housewives  believe  that  only  small  shrimp 
are  canned,  which  is  not  the  case,  and  this  grading  of 
shrimp  as  to  size  might  discourage  the  canning  of  small 
shrimp  to  a  great  extent,  which  in  a  way  would  be  a 
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big  thing  for  the  industry,  which,  like  in  the  case  of  ritory,  and  no  doubt  lawmakers  soon  to  assemble  at 
chickens  if  you  destroy  or  kill  up  all  the  biddies  there  Montgomery  will  be  inclined  to  look  with  favor  upon 
are  not  going  to  be  any  hens  to  lay  eggs.  such  measures  as  are  to  be  proposed,  provided  these 

Under  the  pesent  method  of  labeling  the  packer  and  measures  are  framed  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
the  housewife  are  the  goats.  The  brokers  and  jobbers  industry  and  the  public.” 


insist  on  buying  only  graded  shrimp  as  to  size  from  the 
packers,  yet  the  housewife  cannot  enjoy  this  privilege, 
because  even  if  the  retailer  wanted  to  keep  the  three 
sizes  of  shrimp  in  stock  he  could  not  keep  them  accu¬ 
rately  separated  on  his  shelves  under  the  present  meth¬ 
od  of  labeling,  unless  he  bought  his  large  shrimp  from 
one  packer  and  his  small  from  another  all  the  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  if  the  housewife  could  go  to  her  grocer  and  pick 
out  from  his  shelf  the  size  of  shrimp  in  a  can  that  she 
wanted  she  would  not  go  to  the  market  and  pay  25c  for 
a  mess  of  raw  headless  shrimp  for  salad  or  cocktail 
that  she  could  get  in  a  can  ready  to  serve  for  20c,  and 
salads  and  cocktails  constitute  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
way  shrimp  are  ordinarily  served. 

The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  due  partly  to  bad  weather  and  to  the  holi¬ 
days  There  is  very  little  activity  about  the  seafood 
plants,  and  none  is  looked  for  now  until  the  weather 
moderates,  as  high  winds  and  rough  seas  prevent  the 
trawlers  from  shrimping. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  small,  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.70 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f .  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is  moving 
fairly  well,  considering  the  holidays  and  the  inclement 
weather  Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  packing  the  bulk  of  the  oys¬ 
ters  and  the  pack  in  Alabama  has  been  very  light  thus 
far  this  season.  One  of  the  seafood  canneries  closed 
down  after  operating  about  two  weeks  on  oysters, 
which  indicates  the  uncertainty  of  the  pack  this  year. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter  of  December  15,  1930,  which  shows  the  efforts 
being  put  forth  in  Alabama  to  improve  the  seafood  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  bring  about  the  de¬ 
sired  results: 

Aid  for  Seafood  Industry 

“Congress  will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  oyster  industry  in  the 
waters  close  to  Mobile.  The  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  from  Alabama  will  be  urged  to  press 
the  measure  with  energy,  so  that  the  work  of  rehabil¬ 
itating  the  oyster  industry  here  may  be  put  under  way 
as  early  as  possible. 

“The  seafood  industry  here  has  not  received  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves.  We  ought  to  be  shipping  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  oysters,  crabs,  shrimp,  terrapins  and  other 
forms  of  water  life  out  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  do  that  if  we  wisely  use  our  natural 
advantages.  The  waters  are  here,  and  we  can  and 
should  make  profitable  use  of  them.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  not  to  ref  'se  the  small  aid  asked  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  oyster  industrv  for  when  we  develop  this 
industry  to  a  maximum  of  its  possibilities  it  will  mean 
much  to  this  part  of  the  state. 

For  one  thintr  if  prompt  action  could  be  secured  on 
the  request  which  has  been  made  of  Congress,  the  work 
of  rebuilding  depleted  oyster  beds  could  begin  at  once, 
and  that  would  mean  emplovment  for  a  number  of  men 
who  need  employment. 

“Meanwhile  a  conference  is  soon  to  be  held  in  Mobile 
to  consider  state  legislation  needed  in  connection  with 
development  of  the  seafood  industry  in  the  Mobile  ter- 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 

Business  Light  but  I.^ts  of  Inquiries — Broker  Assort¬ 
ments  Will  Force  Much  Shopping — Small  Order 
Buying — Making  Preparations  for  1931  Pack — 
Salmon  Figures  About  Ready. 

San  Francisco,  December  31,  1913. 

ANY  INQUIRIES — While  the  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  is  largely  without  change,  canners  have  been 
receiving  a  lot  of  inquiries  of  late  which  suggest 
that  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  very  short  of 
many  items.  There  are  still  plenty  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fish  in  first  hands,  but  assortments  are  far 
irom  complete,  and  buyers  will  be  compelled  to  do  a  lot 
of  shopping  around  to  get  everything  they  desire. 
Many  canners  will  bring  out  new  lists  within  the  next 
few  days,  and  it  is  hinted  that  the  trade  will  probably 
be  surprised  with  the  number  of  withdrawals  found 
necessary.  Here  and  there  some  advances  may  be 
noted,  but  these  will  not  be  very  numerous,  as  packers 
are  making  every  effort  to  increase  consumption  by 
keeping  prices  at  rock-bottom  levels.  The  desire  is 
general  to  effect  a  complete  cleanup  and  to  forget  the 
years  of  1929  and  1930  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  for¬ 
mer  with  its  packs  made  at  high  costs  and  the  latter 
with  its  burden  of  carryover  and  low  prices.  Several 
of  our  large  California  packing  concerns  do  not  bring 
their  business  years  to  an  end  until  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  some  rather  sad  showings  are  promised,  and 
these  are  commencing  to  be  reflected  in  a  slump  in  the 
price  of  listed  securities. 

The  Market — It  is  rather  difficult  to  pick  out  any 
outstanding  features  in  the  canned  foods  market  just 
now,  as  buying  is  strictlv  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Some  packers  are  holding  apricots  a  little  more  firmly, 
especially  standards,  and  some  are  offering  slight  con¬ 
cessions  to  move  stocks  of  pears.  Stocks  of  cling 
peaches  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  grades  and 
sizes  and  some  large  packlers  have  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  1930  pack  and  carryover  unsold.  Heavy 
shipments  of  early  purchases  were  made  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  and  unshipped  orders  are  light¬ 
er  than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Getting  Ready  for  ’31  Packs — Active  preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  the  1931  packs  of  asparagus 
and  spinach,  these  being  the  first  to  receive  attention 
in  California.  The  consumption  of  asparagus  has  been 
affected  somewhat  by  the  general  depression,  since  this 
is  still  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  in  some  quarters.  Ex¬ 
port  demand  has  been  rather  light  of  late  and  the  carry 
over  is  a  little  heavier  than  canners  like  to  see,  but 
lacks  much  of  being  excessive.  It  is  still  possible  for 
buyers  to  secure  practically  all  the  items  in  the  list  and 
purchases  are  in  small  lots.  Canners  generally  con¬ 
tract  for  asparagus  acreage  well  in  advance,  and  some 
own  fields  from  which  they  draw  the  bulk  of  their  re¬ 
quirements.  The  outlook  is  that  smaller  quantities  of 
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asparagus  will  be  purchased  from  outside  growers  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Stocks  of  spinach  have 
been  whittled  away  until  holdings  have  become  very 
small  and  prices  on  this  line  have  shown  no  change  in 
recent  months.  Acreage  for  the  forthcoming  season 
has  been  arranged  for,  and  canners  are  warning  grow¬ 
ers  not  to  make  plantings  with  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  sell  the  crop  when  canning  commences.  It  is 
the  intention  to  hold  the  packs  of  both  asparagus  and 
spinach  to  quantities  that  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
market. 

Bad  Crop  Conditions — Most  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  have  prevailed  in  California  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  outlook  is  not  especially  bright  for  farm¬ 
ing  interests,  although  there  is  still  time  for  a  complete 
face  about.  The  fall  and  early  winter  has  been  almost 
rainless,  and  some  communities  are  suffering  from  a 
scarcity  of  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  use.  At 
San  Francisco  the  rainfall  for  the  season  to  date  has 
been  but  2.65  inches,  as  compared  with  a  normal  of 
7.5’,  and  San  Jose,  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Clara  Val¬ 
ley,  has  had  but  1.04  inches,  as  against  a  normal  of  4.74. 
Sacramento,  in  the  valley  of  this  name,  has  had  just 
two  inches,  as  compared  with  a  normal  of  5.77.  Los 
Angeles  has  had  1.82  inches,  as  against  a  normal  of 
4.26,  and  Red  Bluff  has  had  2.25  inches  to  date,  as  com- 
rared  with  a  normal  of  8.93.  Nowhere  in  the  state  has 
fVip  nvecinitation  been  up  to  normal,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  less  than  one-third.  December  has  been  marked 
oy  very  low  temperatures,  with  freezing  weather  in 
manv  localities.  In  San  Francisco  39  degrees  above 
zero  has  been  the  coldest,  but  Oakland  has  registered 
23  degrees  and  frost  has  been  general  throughout  the 
citrus  districts.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  has 
been  under  a  pall  of  smoke  from  smudges  made  to  save 
the  orange  crop  and  shipments  of  crude  oil  have  been 


rushed  to  prevent  serious  losses.  Deciduous  fruit 
growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  dry  weather  and 
cold  snap  will  cut  down  the  1931  crop,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  just  how  much  damage  has  been  done.  John  Swett, 
president  of  the  California  Pear  Growers  Association, 
declares  that  a  lighter  crop  is  undoubtedly  in  prospect. 

Annual  Convention — Plans  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  kind,  are  rapidly  getting  under  way. 
The  dates  decided  upon  are  February  26,  27  and  28. 
and  the  gathering  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  as  for  several  years  past.  Afternoons  and 
evenings  will  be  given  over  largely  to  buainess  sessions, 
Avith  sample  cuttings  in  the  morning.  There  will  be 
the  usual  golf  tournament,  special  entertainment  for 
ladies  and  the  ever-enjoyable  banquet  of  the  American 
Can  Company.  The  dates  were  set  for  late  in  Febru¬ 
ary  in  order  that  canners  might  attend  the  National 
convention  at  Chicago  and  make  their  usual  rounds  of 
the  Eastern  trade,  returning  in  time  for  the  California 
meeting. 

Salmon  Pack — Definite  figures  of  the  1930  pack  of 
canned  salmon  will  soon  be  available,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  estimates  of  a  world  pack  of  8,900,000  cases 
has  aroused  interest.  It  is  more  than  a  million  cases 
below  that  of  1929.  The  North  American  pack  is  placed 
at  7,300,000  cases,  or  almost  exactly  a  million  cases 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  An  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  salmon  canning  industry  has  bene  made  and 
plans  are  being  considered  for  a  curtailment  of  the 
1931  pack  in  keeping  with  probable  consumption.  Some 
of  the  curtailment  will  robablv  be  of  an  enforced  na¬ 
ture,  since  financial  interests  have  already  indicated 
an  unwillingness  to  supply  funds  for  packing  opera¬ 
tions  unless  a  definite  market  is  in  sight  fcr  the 
product. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Kroger  to  Start  Action  Against  Kentucky  Chain  Store  Tax  Law — Missouri  to  Investigate  Bread 
Prices — Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  in  Favorable  Position  as  1930  Closes — Canned  Meats  Exports 
Show  Slight  Gain  for  November,  Other  Items  Decline — Dr.  Bengis  is  Appointed  to  Coffee 
Research  Fellowship  at  Yale. 


Kroger  to  start  action  against  Kentucky 

CHAIN  STORE  TAX  LAW — Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  will  file  suit  shortly  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Covington,  Ky.,  seeking  an  injunction  against  the  anti¬ 
chain  store  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Kentucy.  This  is  the  first  appeal  to  the  local  Federal  courts  in 
the  fight  by  the  chain  store  interests  operating  in  that  State  to 
have  the  law  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  petition,  signed  by  Albert  H.  Morrill  as  the  president  of 
Kroger,  will  also  represent  the  National  Chain  Store  Association 
and  its  various  members  who  operate  units  in  Kentucky.  Kroger 
is  assuming  the  part  of  standbard-bearer  for  the  chain  store 
operators  in  that  State  and  is  enjoying  the  active  co-operation 
of  every  chain  store  company  in  the  tax  fight. 

Judge  A.  M.  J.  Cochrane,  of  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky, 
in  whose  court  the  suit  will  be  filed  by  Kroger,  will  be  requested 
to  issue  an  order  which  will  enjoin  the  Kentucky  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion  from  imposing  the  tax  which  is  supposed  to  be  assessed 
under  the  anti-chain  store  law.  The  petition  is  based  on  the  plea 
that  the  tax  is  confiscatoi*y,  oppressive  and  burdensome  and  that 
the  penalties  sought  to  be  imposed  unler  the  proposed  law  are 
unlawful  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  also  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 


Previous  attempts  to  have  local  Federal  courts  declare  similar 
laws  in  other  states  unconstitutional  have  met  with  success  with 
but  one  exception.  Regardless  of  which  side  wins,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  case  in  the  local  court,  it  is  assured  that  the  loser  will  fight 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  before  it  at  the  present  time  litigation  of  a 
similar  nature  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  the  law 
set  aside  as  unconstitutional  in  the  Federal  courts  in  Indiana. 
The  case  has  been  brought  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  be  decided. 

Should  Judge  Cochrane  giant  the  petition,  which  is  probable 
in  view  of  the  view  taken  toward  such  laws  on  the  part  of  other 
Federal  courts,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  two  other 
judges  sit  with  him  to  hear  the  case.  One  of  these  judges  must 
be,  under  Federal  law,  either  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  or  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  suit  will  be  filed  by  Judge  Frank  E.  Wood,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Nichols,  Morrill,  Wood,  Marx  &  Ginter,  of  Cincinnati. 
Judge  Wood,  in  commenting  upon  the  proposed  suit,  stated  that 
the  Kentucky  law  makes  the  anti-chain  store  tax  confiscatory 
because  its  effect  is  equivalent  to  a  50  per  cent  flat  income  tax. 
Judge  Wood  pointed  out  that  the  average  chain  store  of  $50,000 
annual  sales  volume  has  net  earnings  of  only  2  per  cent,  and  as 
the  law  is  so  arranged  as  to  impose  an  assessment  of  more  than 
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1  per  cent  on  each  store  operated  by  Kroger  and  other  chain 
store  organizations  operating  in  Kentucky,  this  tax  amounts  to 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  stoi'e’s  net  earnings. 

Judge  Wood  continued:  “The  effect  of  this  is  that,  although 
the  independent  stores  are  supposed  to  pay  a  tax  of  $25  annually, 
as  are  all  stores  doing  a  business  of  $50,000,  yet  there  are  off¬ 
sets  in  the  way  of  special  licenses  required  by  the  State  for  sale 
of  oleo,  cigars,  tobacco,  millfeed,  eggs,  soft  drinks,  candies,  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  the  like  which  amount  to  $50,  so  that  the  independent 
in  reality  pays  no  tax  at  all.  Under  the  Kentucky  act  the  first 
$400,000  volume  of  sales  bears  only  1-20  of  1  per  cent,  and  as 
that  is  the  average  sales  volume  for  ordinary  stores  in  Kentucky, 
they  are  virtually  exempted  from  tax. 

“The  Kroger  Ck)mpany  does  an  annual  business  of  $12,000,000 
gross  for  its  263  chain  stores  in  Kentucky.  On  the  1  per  cent 
tax  fixed  by  this  law  for  all  sales  volume  in  excess  of  $1,000,000, 
the  total  tax  would  be  $113,050,  or  an  average  of  $429,  or  with 
the  $^0  exemption  the  tax  per  store  would  equal  $379  a  year.” 

A  bitter  legal  fight  is  forecast  in  the  event  that  Judge  Coch¬ 
rane  grants  the  petition  of  the  Kroger  Company  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  as  officials  of  the  Tax  Commission  are  determined  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  constitutionality  of  the  anti-chain  store  tex  law.  With 
every  chain  store  organization  in  the  State  paying  tax  at  the 
rate  established  in  the  law,  the  resulting  revenue  would  mount 
to  a  substantial  total.  With  the  argument  that  this  revenue 
would  furnish  additional  funds  for  public  improvements  ^A^thout 
taxing  the  public  further,  the  State  has  secured  the  active  back¬ 
ing  of  the  public  in  Kentucky. 

At  that,  if  the  chain  store  interests  do  have  to  pay  the  tax,  it 
can  readily  be  understood  that  eventually  the  general  public  is 
going  to  “be  the  goat.”  While  the  chain  units  may  have  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  loss  for  some  time  in  the  event  that  their  efficiency  is 
temporarily  impaired  by  the  anti-chain  store  tax  law,  eventually 
they  will  discover  some  method  of  passing  the  additional  costs 
on  the  public. 

The  suit  is  expected  to  be  filed  by  Kroger  shortly  and  then  the 
legal  “fireworks”  may  be  expected  to  start.  Eiu:h  side  will  be 
represented  by  shining  luminaries  of  the  legal  world  and  interest¬ 
ing  arguments  may  be  expected  when  the  opposing  legal  batteries 
swing  into  action  before  Judge  Cochrane  and  his  two  associate 
judges  on  the  bench. 

Missouri  to  Investigate  Bread  Prices — Missouri  joined  the 
ranks  of  State  and  Federal  agencies  that  the  probing  into  wide¬ 
spread  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  commodities  and  that  of  the 
finished  loaf  of  bread  last  week  when  the  attorney  general  of 
that  State  announced  that  he  would  institute  an  investigation  as 
to  why  bread  prices  had  not  gone  down  in  common  with  declines 
registered  in  the  prices  of  many  other  food  articles. 

This  step  will  affect  only  the  companies  operating  bakeries  in 
Missouri,  but  the  present  investigation  being  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  cover  the  entire  country.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  started  its  inquiry  several  weeks  ago  and  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibility  of  any  price-fixing  combine  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  industry,  ^natorial  action  on  the  question  has  also  been 
advocated  by  Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  who  introduced  a 
resolution  a  short  time  ago  proposing  that  the  Senate  appoint 
a  committee  to  carry  on  an  investigation.  The  resolution  called 
for  “the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate  or  a 
duly  authorized  sub-committee  trereof  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  the  price 
of  bread  to  reflect  thte  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour, 
and  particularly  whether  such  failure  is  a  result  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade.” 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon, 
its  chairman,  who  explained. that  his  committee  had  been  making 
“general  studies”  of  these  questions.  The  attention  of  the  Senate 
was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  District 
of  Columbia  was  also  conducting  an  inquiry  along  this  line. 
This  inquiry,  however,  was  strictly  local  in  character. 

Previous  to  any  of  these  Senatorial  resolutions,  however,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  pressing  its  inquiry  into  the 
same  subject.  Some  announcement  of  the  results  of  this  probe 
is  expected  shortly. 

In  announcing  his  investigation,  the  Attorney  General  of  Mis¬ 
souri  stated  that  wheat  is  plentiful  at  this  time  and  is  selling  at 
extremely  low  levels.  He  added  that  it  must  be  available  to  the 
consumer  at  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  a  fair  profit  on 
the  part  of  the  baking  company. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  however,  according  to  the 
baking  companies,  wheat  accounts  for  only  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  with  other  materials,  labor 
and  delivery  expenses  taking  up  the  rest  of  the  baker’s  total  cost 
Since  the  outlay  for  flour  consists  of  20  per  cent,  or  2  cents,  of 


the  cost  of  a  ten-cent  loaf  of  bread,  a  reduction  of  a  cent  a  pound 
in  the  cost  of  bread  makes  an  actual  allowance  for  a  drop  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  that  raw  material  The  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  bakers  have  already  reduced  the  price  of  their  loaves 
from  2  to  3  cents  a  loaf 

However,  labor  costs  have  also  dropped  quite  a  bit  below  their 
former  levels,  and  it  may  be  that  this  will  call  for  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  bread  At  any  rate.  State  and  Federal  author¬ 
ities  are  taking  ample  steps  to  protect  the  public’s  interest. 
Bread  is  one  food  item  that  everyone  is  interested  in  and  any 
action  taken  to  protect  the  consumer’s  interests  in  this  field  will 
call  favorable  public  attention  to  those  officials  taking  such  steps. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  in  Favorable  Position  as  1930  Closes — 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Incorporated,  has  kept  its  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  during  1930  at  approximately  the  level  maintained 
in  the  previous  year,  and  prospects  for  the  company  appear 
favorable  as  the  end  of  the  year  approaches.  The  company  re¬ 
ceived  a  tax  refund  from  the  Government  which,  according  to 
the  list  released  by  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $3,963,361. 

Total  sales  for  the  eight  months’  period  ending  October  31, 
were  only  0.5  per  cent  below  the  level  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929,  according  to  Edward  G.  McDougal,  president.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougal  said  that  the  company’s  sales  outlets  were  unusually 
free  from  surplus  stocks.  Inventories  of  the  1929  packing  sea¬ 
son  were  liquidated  and  replaced  at  very  reasonable  costs.  While 
present  price  levels  are  low  on  finished  goods,  he  continued,  they 
are  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  they  have  been  for  an  extended 
period. 

Mr.  McDougal  stated  that  the  company  suffered  from  the 
drought,  and  continued :  “There  was  some  shortage  in  the  vege¬ 
table  pack  this  year,  as  was  to  be  expected,  because  of  the 
drought.  The  pack  of  all  other  products  is  practically  at  the 
same  level  as  a  year  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  salmon 
pack,  which  was  light,  and  has  for  the  most  part  been  disposed 
of.  I  found  our  pineapple  production  to  be  on  an  extremely 
favorable  basis,  both  economically  and  as  regards  quality,  dur¬ 
ing  my  Hawaiian  inspection  trip  in  October.  Our  California 
pack  will  likewise  be  satisfactory. 

“Many  operating  economies  have  been  effected  by  us  this  year 
and  at  the  same  time  employment  is  at  normal  levels  for  this 
season.” 

Although  the  outlook  for  the  company’s  fiscal  year  ending 
March  1,  1931,  appear  favorable,  due  to  the  seasonable  nature 
of  the  company’s  business,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  make  any  au¬ 
thoritative  estimates  of  the  earnings  for  the  current  year,  Mr. 
McDougal  added.  For  the  year  ended  Mai*ch  1,  1930,  the  com¬ 
pany  reported  net  profit  of  $2,822,532,  equal,  after  dividend  re- 
ouirements  on  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  to  $2.31  per 
share  on  675,000  outstanding  $10  par  value  common  stocks. 

On  July  1,  last,  Libby  issued  as  payment  in  full  for  three 
years’  accumulated  unpaid  dividends  on  the  7  per  cent  preferred, 
newly  created  6  per  cent  non-cumulative  second  preferred  in  the 
amount  of  $3,870,000.  On  May  22,  last,  the  company  further 
expanded  their  common  stock  structure,  authorizing  the  common 
stock  to  be  icreased  from  675,000  shares  to  2,175,000  shares  of 
SIO  par  value,  of  which  15,000  shares  were  reserved  for  sale  to 
the  company’s  employees  and  the  reminder  to  be  issued  from  time 
to  time  as  required.  , 

The  company  has  projected  an  unusual  program  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  according  to  Mr.  McDougal.  and 
is  centering  its  efforts  on  control  of  production  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution. 

Canned  Meats  Exports  Show  Slight  Gain  for  November;  Other 
Items  Decline — November  exports  of  canned  meats  and  dried  and 
evaporated  fruits  registered  a  small  advance  over  the  corre- 
svonding  month  in  the  previous,  although  the  latter  reflected  the 
lower  prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  according  to  figures 
released  recently  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Exports  of 
practically  all  other  items  in  the  canned  foods  field,  however, 
were  lower  than  the  levels  set  in  November  in  1029. 

Exports  of  canned  meats  showed  a  gain  in  weight  of  136,359 
pounds  for  a  dollar  gain  of  $13,964  over  November,  1929,  ship¬ 
ments  being  1,295,893  pounds,  valued  at  $430,187,  for  November 
last,  against  1,159,534  pounds,  valued  at  $416,223,  exported  in 
November,  1929.  Shipments  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits 
amounted  to  85.833,381  pounds,  valued  at  $4,814,535,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  56,277,130  pounds,  valued  at  $5,161,962.  The  report 
continues  with  exports  of  canned  vegetables  for  the  month  total¬ 
ing  4,835,078  pounds,  valued  at  $477,465,  against  last  year’s 
total  of  7,639,770  pounds,  valued  at  $746,874.  Canned  fruits 
showed  a  decided  drop  with  shipments  for  November  last  being 
20,670,132  pounds,  valued  at  $1,897,709,  against  25,605,264 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,704,854,  for  November  of  last  year. 
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Exports  for  the  month  of  December  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  November,  but  still  substentially  below  the 
level  set  last  December.  America,  long  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
canned  foods  market  in  Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  world, 
is  facing  increasing  stiff  competition  from  many  countries.  In 
the  canned  fruit  field.  South  Africa  and  Australia  are  facing 
extremely  effective  competition  and  have  already  succeeded  in 
making  heavy  inroads  into  the  market  for  American  canned 
fruits  in  Canada. 

Dr  Bengis  is  Appointed  to  Coffee  Research  Fellowship  at  Yale 
— Dr.  Robert  O.  Bengis,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  appointed 
to  the  coffee  research  fellowship  which  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
established  at  Yale  University  a  short  time  ago. 

The  fellowship  was  founded  to  investigate  the  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  coffee  as  it  ages.  It  is  also  proposed  under 
the  fellowship  to  carry  on  an  investigation  into  deterioration  of 
coffee  and  the  reasons  for  the  loss  of  fiavor  so  soon  after  the 
coffee  is  roasted. 

Dr.  Bengis  is  noted  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  field,  and  will 
undoubtedly  more  than  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  fellowship. 

- ♦ - 

WOMEN,  WHITE  ELEPHANTS  AND  BARGAINS 
By  The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau. 

Note — Canners  ought  to  know  what  others  are  doing 
to  help  their  business,  doing  the  things  and  in  the  way 
which  the  canners  themselves  ought  to  do.  Here  is  a 
fine  sample,  excellently  well  done  by  that  constant 
booster  of  canned  foods — The  American  Housewife’s 
Bureau,  whose  address  is  51  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City. — The  Editor. 

WOMEN  want  what  they  want — and  when.  All 
women  want  bargains,  but  a  bargain  is  a  bar¬ 
gain  only  if  it  brings  something  you  really 

want. 

There  are  bargains  and  bargains.  For  example,  there 
is  a  big  slump  right  now  in  the  price  of  wild  animals. 
You  can  get  a  corking  good  lion  that  would  regularly 
retail  for  around  $1,000  for  $760.  Grade  A  elephants 
are  quoted  as  low  as  $3,000  and  a  good  gorilla  will  set 
you  back  only  four  grand.  But  who  wants  them? 

Similarly,  the  grocer,  who  features  the  foods  that  he 
doesn’t  want  on  his  shelves  at  the  time  when  nobody 
wants  them,  is  offering  his  customers  white  elephants 
— not  bargains. 

Housewives,  right  now,  want  chiefly  two  sorts  of 
foods:  first,  foods  which  will  provide  good  wholesome 
main  dishes  for  their  meals — winter  foods  that  give 
heat  and  energy;  and  second,  they  want  delicacies  to 
brighten  these  rather  stolid  winter  dishes — sparkling 
fruit  cocktails,  colorful  salads  that  suggest  summer¬ 
time. 

Dietitians  list  as  energy  foods  such  starches  as  rice, 
barley,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  cocoa  and  oatmeal;  such 
fats  as  butter,  peanuts,  walnuts,  pecans  and  chocolate ; 
such  sweets  as  molasses,  corn  syrup,  jellies,  candies 
and  honey. 

Be  sure  then  that  your  printed  circulars  for  “spe¬ 
cials”  for  the  week  include  some  of  these  foods,  even  if 
the  reduction  is  only  a  few  cents — for  these  are  the 
cold-weather  foods  that  women  want  to  buy.  For  the 
woman  who  has  limited  time  to  prepare  meals,  feature 
a  whole  display  of  delicious  ready-prepared  dishes 
which  provide  fuel  for  the  body.  Group  them  under  a 
banner  bearing  the  slogan  Heat  and  Eat — Eat  and 
Heat.  Such  canned  foods,  for  example,  as  oven-baked 
pork  and  beans  and  New  England  brown  bread;  real 
Italian  spaghetti  with  meat  and  tomato  sauce ;  chili  con 
came  and  chicken  tamales  with  the  peppery  tang  of  the 


tropics,  Vienna  sausage  and  sauerkraut,  and  others  of 
these  good  ready-to-eat  foods. 

In  the  delicacy  group,  p  ut  the  spot-light  on  colorful 
foods  that  appeal  to  the  eye,  the  appetite  and  the  pock- 
etbook.  Tomatoes,  for  example,  are  a  real  bargain. 
When  the  stores  offered  three  No.  2  cans  of  tomatoes 
for  twenty  cents  women  made  a  rush  for  them,  because 
tomatoes  are  almost  universally  liked  and  because  they 
contain  a  generous  supply  of  vitamins  essential  to  the 
winter  diet.  The  demand  for  tomatoes  will  continue  if 
your  clerks  are  familiar  with  the  multiple  uses  for  to¬ 
matoes  and  can  suggest  variety — such  as  tomato  cock¬ 
tails,  stewed  tomatoes,  scalloped  tomatoes,  baked  com 
and  tomato  pudding,  tomato  salads  and  even  tomato 
breads — -health  breads  which  use  tomato  juice  instead 
of  milk. 

Then  bring  out  an  assortment  of  your  most  colorful 
canned  fruits  and  group  them  with  some  crisp  heads  of 
lettuce  and  some  of  your  most  tempting  jars  of  salad 
dressing — golden  pineapple  from  sunny  Hawaii,  crim¬ 
son  red  chendes  that  suggest  June  days,  cranberry 
sauce,  red  raspberries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  rhu¬ 
barb,  pears,  plums  and  peaches.  These  are  the  summer 
foods  that  make  winter  food  taste  good.  These  are  the 
bargains  that  help  to  pay  the  coal  bills. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoaaix  Buildinc,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 

{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 


This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 

Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  can  manu- 
tacturer,  it  is  used  for  double  seaming 
the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom  ends 
onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  operations.  These 
four  double  seamers  and  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor,  requiring  only  two  operators, 
have  replaced  six  double  seamers  and 
twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 
tlie  floor  space  occupied,  have  lessened 
power  consumption  and  reduced  over¬ 
head  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan¬ 
tages,  Ams  Automatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brought  others,  less  tang¬ 
ible  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 
improvements  in  the  cans  themselves — 
tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer 
and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 


Max  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wherever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 
this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
square  can  manufacturer. 
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A 

National 

Service 

Localized 


This  is  one  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  to  you  in  the  H  &  D 
organization  with  its  eleven  box  making  plants 
in  the  canning  belt.  One  of  these  plants  is 
near  you,  ready  to  furnish  prompt  and  complete 
service  on  your  requirements  in  corrugated 
fibre  shipping  boxes. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Rastus — Here  am  a  telegram  from  de  boss  in  Africa. 
He  says  he  is  sending  us  some  lion’s  tails. 

Circus  Owner’s  Wife — Lion’s  tails,  Rastus?  What 
are  you  talking  about? 

Rastus — Well,  read  it  yourself.  It  say  plain :  “Just 
captured  two  lions.  Sending  details  by  mail.” 


Mistress  (angrily) — You  sure  have  your  nerve  to 
call  yourself  a  lady’s  maid. 

New  Maid — I  don’t  call  myself  that,  ma’am.  But  I 
was  a  lady’s  maid  before  I  got  this  job. 


Dope — So  you  don’t  like  Cuba? 

Mope — Naw,  I  went  into  a  restaurant  there  to  get  a 
glass  of  milk.  The  waiter  didn’t  speak  English,  so  I 
drew  a  picture  of  a  cow  and  he  went  out  and  bought 
me  a  ticket  to  a  bull  fight. 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 
800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  &  DAUCH  o^SHIPPING  BOXES 


“I,”  said  the  orator,  “come  of  a  good  old  stock,  rooted 
deep  in  the  soil” — 

“The  only  stock  I  ever  heard  of  that  rooted  in  the 
soil,”  interjected  a  farmer  in  the  audience,  “was  hogs.” 


“Sambo,  where  you  all  gwine  in  such  a  rage  ?” 

“Ah’s  gwine  to  git  that  doctah  what  sewed  up  my 
operation  with  white  thread.” 


The  picture  on  the  screen  showed  a  poor  old  woman, 
cast  off  by  her  cruel  children,  trudging  wearily  along 
the  road.  The  pathos  of  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  a  well-dressed  woman  who  sat  with  her  little  boy  in 
one  of  the  front  rows.  The  boy  heard  his  mother  sob. 

“Don’t  worry,  ma,”  he  said  comfortingly,  “When  I 
grow  up  to  be  a  man  I  won’t  let  you  go  to  the  poorhouse 
like  that.” 

“Won’t  you,  dear.  What  will  you  do?” 

“I’ll  get  you  a  taxi.” 


A  clergyman  was  annoyed  by  people  talking  and 
giggling  during  the  service.  He  paused,  looked  at  the 
disturbers,  and  said:  “Some  years  since,  as  I  was 
preaching,  a  young  man  who  sat  before  me  was  con¬ 
stantly  laughing,  talking,  and  making  uncouth  grim¬ 
aces.  I  paused  and  administered  a  severe  rebuke. 
After  the  close  of  the  service  a  gentleman  said  to  me: 

“  ‘Sir,  you  made  a  great  mistake ;  that  young  man  is 
an  idiot.’ 

“Since  then  I  have  always  been  afraid  to  reprove 
those  who  misbehave  in  chapel  lest  I  should  repeat  that 
mistake  and  reprove  another  idiot.” 

During  the  rest  of  the  services  there  was  good  order. 


They  were  discussing  diet,  and  the  talk  became  fa¬ 
cetious. 

“I’ve  eaten  beef  all  my  life,  and  now  I’m  as  strong 
as  an  ox,”  said  he, 

“That’s  funny,  replied  she.  “I  ve  eaten  fish  all  my 
life  and  I  can’t  swim  a  stroke.” 


Robins  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


MeStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

ADHESIVES,  Paste*  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridsewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wie. 

Apple  Parins  Machines.  See  ParinK  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY, 
kyars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
k.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

L.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Bdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore, 
k.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 
k  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods, 
k  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry, 
kll  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY, 
kyars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
k.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltinoore. 
BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruit*  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  FYancisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimorei 

Can  Markers.  Sea  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Focd  Ce.,  WyandoCt*^  Mleh 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Canid>ridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

»varB  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
k  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering, 
kyars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
k.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
k.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca.  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Convering.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity.  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

K.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (7orp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Sec 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Cc^,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

t..  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
prague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuoua 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Bwlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasme-Sells  Corn.,  Chicago. 

Copper  .Tackcted  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS, 
kyars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis 

Morral  Broo.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

k.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hsnsen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

k.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS, 
kyars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hun*'ev  Mf*^.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y 
CORN  HUSKERS  AND  8TLKERS. 
BerUn-Chanman  Ca.  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Broa.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

rioim  Mixers  and  Ag1t»ton>  Oom  Cooker 

VnierB. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co,.  Sandusky,  O, 

S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Device*. 


Aivi/  ^AHKIINU  HAUHIMEIS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

If-  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Son*  Co.,  Baltimora 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutter*. 

Cutter*.  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutter*.  String  Bean.  See  String  Been  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimora 


DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Cap*,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machine*.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Son*  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 
Employers’  Time  Cheek*.  See  Stencil*. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boiler*  and  Engine*. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  (3a,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robin*  A  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  BiJtimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


fibre  containers  for  Food  (not  heroMtle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litha  Co.,  CincinnatL  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Eta 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Filler*  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Filler* 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc..  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mark 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakera  ft  McLaughlin.  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Eta 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ird. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FViction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  'Hn. 

Fruit  Grader*.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Frnit 
Fruit  Parer*.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (3a,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  (3ider  Makers’  Machinery 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Suppliea 


GENERAL  AGENTS  fer  Machinery  Mfr* 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WI*. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Generaton.  Ele^a  See  Motor*. 
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GLASa-LINKD  TANKS. 

8prmcn»-S«lb  Corp.,  Chieaco. 

GoTcrnori,  Staam.  See  Power  Plant  ElquipineBt. 
Graeity  Carrien.  See  Carrien  and  Conveyora. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  Sec  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaner*.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
HoUtins  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 
Hnllera  and  Vinera.  See  Pea  Hullera. 

Htukera  and  Silkera.  See  Cora  Hnskara. 

INOCULATION,  (er  Peas,  etc. 

Strasbnrger  A  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Cannera’. 

Canncra'  Exchange.  Lanaing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettlea.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steaaa. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  er  Jacketoi^. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Ca.  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbnrg,  Wl*. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Ha^hek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohia 
PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitter*. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 


Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

Edw.  Rsnneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  MacK  Ca,  Baltimora 

KNIVES,  Mlscellaneona. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robina  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohia 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminater  Mach.  Works.  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gams*  ft  Bro.,  Baltimora 
R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Ca.  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Ca,  Baltimora  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Ca,  Bedford,  Va. 

Slnowon  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimora 

U.  S.  Printing  and  LiAo.  Co.,  CtncinnatL 

laboratories,  for  Analysea  ef  Geeda  Etc. 

National  Canner*  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Strasbnrger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimora 

UMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Molasses  Filling  Maehlna  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Rennsburg  ft  Son*  Co.,  Baltimora 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Balnmora 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cana 
Pails.  Tuba  etc.,  Fibra  See  Fibre  Coat. 

Paper  Boxaa  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimora 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Ca,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Ca.  Milwaukee,  Wia 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robina  ft  Co..  Ina,  Baltimora 


PEA  AMD  BRAN  SEED. 


New  Harm.  Ceaa 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Ca,  Boxeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol.  Pa 
J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Ca,  Cambrid^  N.  Y 

I^m  Brta  Seed  Ca.  Ckieaga 
Washbura-Wiiaon  Sesft  Co.,  Ms 


PEELING  TABLES.  Continneua 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Met^.  Sm  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Pi^es.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

5'  J:*“W®»kamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

F,  H.  Langaenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brina  Syrup. 

Ams  hUchine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimora 

Re^  <^tee.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

RubW  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  fsyrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTINO  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Bex, 

®  Baltimora 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleanini 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cana 
Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

8CALDER8.  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o..  Brocton.  N.  T. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets 
S«*ling  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varietlea 
Asf^iated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Ca.  Boseman,  MonL 
p.  Landreth  Seed  Ca,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Seed  Co.,  Can^ridga  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicaga 
Washburn-WHson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cana  See  Cloeing  Maehinee 

SHEET  METAL  WOKKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Oa,  Chleago,  111. 

Slaysmsn  A  Co.,  Balthnora 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Hunt.«v  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Btltiiasaa 


Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Sorters,  Pea  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy 

DEVICES  (for  Maehinee. 

Belt  Drirea  etc.). 

^rlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntiey  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 
Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

M**-  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
S^m  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  ’ 

•“«*  Brushes,  Brass 

SSfe  ,S“”  *"'■ 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
aprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

^rlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Humley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 

I"®  -  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYEUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

E  ’  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

“•  •;  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

i  Inc*.  Baltimore. 

Sprarae-Sri  s  Corp..  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Serylea 
^  Q  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere 

Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

tin  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co..  PitUburgh. 
TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ijhchlne  Ca.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wls. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

^  K-  B<Alns  A  <3a,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sdis  Corp.,  Chioi^ 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca.  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

^isholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
?^*^»?“^***.AI****-  Ca-  Kewaunee,  Wls. 
Scott  Viner  (3a,  (3olnmbna,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Ca.  Chicaga 
Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottla  Ses  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca.  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapmaii  (3a,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Han^  (3aag.  Mehy.  Corp.,  (3edarburg.  Wis. 

A*  K.  Robins  A  Gow,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Veretabla 
Ayars  Machine  Oo,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca.  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Spragruo-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Basketa. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systema  Sc. 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mieb. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT 
(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 


DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 


An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or- 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Breeding  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


